
Introducing 
Raleigh Extra Milds 




lowered tar 
mild natural 


14 mg. tar 
1.0 mg. nicotine 


New Raleigh Extra Milds joins Raleigh 
Filter Kings and Longs in offering free 
B&W coupons. These coupons add up 
fast for valuable gifts 
like this sterling silver 
Duchin table lighter. 

For your free 
Gift Catalog showing 
over 1000 gifts, 
write: Box 12, 

Louisville, Ky. 40201. 


C BROWN I WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORA 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Extra Milds. 14 mg. "tar.~ 1 .0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC method: 
Filter Kings. 16 mg. "tar." 1 .2 mg. nicotine; Longs. 18 mg. "tar." 
1 .3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Sept. 73 




“I’ve sold a couple friends on the car 
just letting them drive it.” Richard Pearce, M.D. 


Richard C. Pearce, physician from Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, diagnoses some of his feelings 
about Cadillac ownership. 

“We do quite a bit of traveling, so I was 
interested in Cadillac mainly for comfort. The 
prestige never really entered into it. It was a 
matter of what I liked and what I needed. 
Styling is important. But comfort on the road 
is the most important thing. 

“For instance, we do a lot of skiing up at 
Stowe, Vermont . . . that’s about six and a 
half to seven hours of driving. And with four 
people along, Cadillac sure makes a difference. 

“My present car— an Eldorado Coupe— is 
the third Cadillac I’ve had. I especially like 
the front-wheel drive and the traction it pro- 
vides on snow. 


“Service has been very good. If I had any 
gripes. I’d say so. But so far, the only ser- 
vicing I’ve had on my Eldorado has been 
wheel balancing and inspections and things 
like that.” 

Asked what advice he’d give to a friend 
considering a Cadillac, the doctor replied, 
“I’d tell him he should ride in one first. As a 
matter of fact, this has happened. I’ve sold a 
couple friends on the car just letting them 
drive it. 

"I think if you can afford it, Cadillac is 
a car for any age.” 
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You're right 
if you think most life 
insurance companies 
provide similar coverage. 

You're wrong 
if you think they charge 
the same for it. 


Tf you talked to 10 different 
life insurance companies about the 
same straight life policy, they’d 
quote you 1 0 different costs. If you 
picked the wrong one you could 
pay up to twice as much as you 
should. And that could mean 
thousands of dollars over your 
lifetime. 

One thing you should know 
is that the premiums you pay may 
not be the true cost of your 
insurance. Premiums should be 
adjusted for dividends, anticipated 
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cash values and other considera- 
tions before you can really com- 
pare costs. And we’ll make it 
possible for you to do this. 

Of course, it’s usually not 
wise to drop any of your present 
life insurance. But it is very wise to 
compare costs before you buy 
more life insurance. Equally 
important is the kind of company 
you'll do business with and the 
advice and service the agent can 
give you. 

So, be smart. Read the 
impartially written booklet, “How 
to Select the Right Life Insurance 
Company.” 


It doesn’t quote prices 
—ours or anyone else ’s— but it will 
make you a smarter buyer by 
showing you how to compare 
companies and their costs. It's free 
and we promise no one will call 
unless you ask. 

You see, we’re confident 
enough in ourselves to give you 
information about the entire life 
insurance industry. 

We want you to choose 
the right life insurance company 
Even if you don’t choose us. 


The Rankers Life, Consumer Services 
Des Moines, Iowa 50307 

Please mail me. without obligation, a free copy of 
"How to Select the Right Life Insurance Company." 


Address — 


THE BANKERS LIFE r* 

BANKERS LIFE COMPANY DES MOINES IOWA 50307 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY DES MOINES IOWA 50307 
Individual and group hie, health and disability programs Pension and profit 
sharing investment plans A subsidiary. BLC Equity Services Corporation, ot- 
ters mutual funds and variable annuities through registered representatives. 
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WHEN WERE YOU 
LAST REALLY FIT? 

AN EXPERT TELLS YOU HOW 
TO GET BACK IN SHAPE. 


Even if you're not particularly interested in building he- 
man muscles, you owe it to yourself to keep your body fit. It’s 
a sad fact of today’s life that many men ignore this point and 
end up regretting it when they find they’ve become “old men" 
long before their time. Thanks to modern exercising tech- 
niques, “keeping fit” is now easier than ever. John Texier, 
Mr. France and leading fitness specialist tells you how. 


Q. What does fitness mean? 

A For normally healthy people. 
"■ fitness is a simple matter of 
maintaining muscle tone through 
exercise. In other words using 
your muscles often enough and 
hard enough to keep them healthy 
and trim. 

Q How does lack of fitness slum 
• up? 

A The answer depends on how 
"• old you arc. If you're still in 
your teens or early twenties, it's 
largely a matter of physical de- 
velopment. Young men with pipe- 
stem arms, caved-in chests, droop- 
ing shoulders or bird-like legs 
aren't lit. When you're a little 
older the first signs arc usually a 
roll of fat around the middle and 
a lack of pep and energy. After 
40, the whole body tends to be- 
come flabby. 

Q. ( an sports keep me fit ? 

A Yes, indeed, if practiced regu- 
“• larly and for long enough 
periods. Swimming, jogging, gym- 
nastics, tennis, handball, squash, 
skiing can all help keep you in 
top condition provided you prac- 
tice the sport for at least an hour 
three or four days a week — every 


Q. Isn't there an t 

A Yes. there's an outstanding 
"• home training method which 
I use and recommend, it's fast, 
easy and guaranteed to give re- 
sults. 

Q. What's it called? 

A Bullworker training. It's based 
"• mi Isometric techniques which 
have been proven to increase 
strength three times faster than 
sports or conventional calisthen- 
ics. In my opinion, it's the most 
advanced training system on the 
market today. 

Q. Ilow long does it take? 

ft The 7-cxeicisc introductory 
"• program requires only 70 sec- 
onds of exercise per day. The 
complete advanced training pro- 
gram takes about 5 minutes. 

Q. It hen < In the results start? 

A Right from the very first day 
"■The Bullworker is fitted with 
a built-in measuring device which 
shows you exactly how much 
progress you make every day. 
And the results can be very im- 
pressive — up to 4'; more strength 




per week, up to 50'v improve- 
ment in the first three months. I've 
seen many men go on to double 
and even triple their strength. 


Q How long does it take to see 
•Visible results ’ 

A From 10 days to three weeks 
"• depending on how well you 
train and how regularly. Each 
new week brings even more im- 
pressive results. 
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Q. But it’s I III III IS ink. isn't It ’ 


A Not at all. The whole point of 
"• Isometrics is that by "exer- 
cising” for only 7 seconds at a 
time, you avoid the excess muscle 
strain and fatigue of "crash" 
training programs which often do 
more harm than good. Bullworker 
training is gauged to each user's 
personal potential. 

Q. / 1 there an age limit? 

A Generally speaking, men be 
tween 1 s and f<5 in good gen- 


eral health can expect to benefit 
from fitness and strength building 
training. Young men should use 
Bullworker to improve their mus- 
cular development: broad, power- 
ful shoulders — rippling biceps — 
a deep, manly chest tapering down 
to a slim waist and hips supported 
by muscular, contoured thighs 
and calves. 

Men in their thirties should use 
Bullworker to maintain peak phy- 
sical form and for toning-up the 
muscles of their abdomen, chest, 
shoulders and upper arms. After 
2 or 3 weeks you'll probably sec 
muscles you didn't even know 
you had. 

From 45 on. Bullworker should 
be used to regain and maintain a 
youthful vigorous body that be- 
lies the passing years. I've seen 
lots of Bullworker users in their 
fifties with more energy, power, 
anil vigor than many younger 
men. 


Q How can I find out more about 
• the Bullworker and perhaps 
actually try it out? 

A I understand that the Ameri- 
"• can distributor is now offering 
the Bullworker on a two-week 
free home trial basis in order to 
give as many men as possible a 
chance to prove to themselves 
what an outstanding fitness trainer 
it is. If you're interested in get- 
ting back into shape fast, I rec- 
ommend you contact the distribu- 
tor for full details. 


BULLWORKER SERVICE, 

201 Lincoln Blvd.. Middlesex. New Jersey 08846 
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FREE 

BOOKLET 


BULLWORKER SERVICE 

Dept. BW-985 

201 Lincoln Blvd., Middlesex. New Jersey 08846 
Please send me my FREE full color brochure 
about BULLWORKER 2 without obligation. No 
salesman will call. 
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We think a comfortable interior 
should be more than thick carpeting 
and soft seats. 



When you're driving on a long trip somewhere, we think you should feel 
as fresh when you get there as when you started out. 

So we engineered our car with seats that adjust to virtually as many dif- 
ferent positions as your body. Including fully reclining. 

We built electric heating coils (like an electric blanket) into the driver's 
seat, that warm you on cold winter mornings until the heater warms the car. 

We gave our car head-restraints with holes in them. So the people 
* riding in back won't feel like they're sitting in the Grand Canyon. 

We also gave the people in back their very own heating 
controls. So they won't feel left out in the cold. 
^ And we gave our car big sunny windows. Not 
just to give you a better look at the scenery, 
but to give you a better look at other cars 
around you. And on a trip, that in itself can 
be very comforting indeed. 

The Saab 99 LE and EMS. From 
$4698 to $5198. 

Saab.lt’s whata carshould be. 
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Next week 

HAPPY DRAFTEES are the 
collegians who will reap the 
real spoils of pro football's 
newest war. But for the Estab- 
lishment the player draft holds 
little more than false hopes. 

ANOTHER TEXAS BEN is 
playing with Hogan ferocity, 
but this one is boyish, smiling 
and mod. A look at Ben Cren- 
shaw, who in his brief pro ca- 
reer has a win and two seconds. 


WALL STREET may no longer 
be bullish on America, but 
down in Texas is a man who is 
riding high on an outlaw, or- 
nery herd that raises all kinds 
of Cain on the rodeo circuit. 


© 1974 TIME INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED, REPRODUCTION IN WHOLE ' 
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hairspray you probably used, 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1971. Photos taken immediately after spraying. Hair and spray unrctouchcd. 






Now new Vita I is Dry 3. 

Vitalis® Dry 3,™ unlike the spray you’re 
probably using, actually goes on almost dry. 

And it leaves your hair softer and more 
manageable— not as stiff as ordinary sprays. 

Vitalis Dry 3. It makes the other hair- 
sprays look all wet. 


Vitalis 

Dry3 



and should 


WinstOiV tastes good’GOOD, like a cigarette should, 


20 mg. "tar". 1.3 mg. nicotine av.per cigarette. FTC Repon SEPT. ’73. 


There’s a lot of good 
between’ 4 Winston. . . 














Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



SCORECARD 

Fdiied b* ROBERT W. CREAMER 


ADVANTAGE IN 

The (angled web that tennis weaves (page 
22) is increasingly confusing to a public 
already befuddled by the incessant wars 
among an alphabet soup of organiza- 
tions — ILTF, USLTA. WCT. WTT. ad 
nauseam. The latest move. World Cham- 
pionship Tennis' declaration of indepen- 
dence from U.S. Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion authority, seemed likely to set off 
another debilitating struggle between pro 
tennis and the national and international 
associations that traditionally have been 
the ultimate rulers of the game. So ev- 
eryone waited as the International Lawn 
Tennis Federation met in London last 
weekend, just after Lamar Hunt made his 
announcement about the WCT going its 
own way. Curiously, and perhaps hap- 
pily. no sounds of belligerence emerged. 
Maybe, then, this is the true dawn of 
peace in tennis. Maybe authority will be 
divided once and for all along the lines 
that golf has followed so successfully. 
That is. the professionals will run their 
own game, and the old associations will 
run Wimbledon and Forest Hills (akin 
to the British and U.S. Opens in golf), 
along with junior development programs 
and a lot of amateur tournaments. Which 
is the way it should be. 

If not, tennis will be in danger of los- 
ing the widespread popularity it has re- 
cently come to command. Fans like his- 
toric events such as Wimbledon and 
Forest Hills, but they also like to see the 
stars of the game playing on these pres- 
tigious occasions. 

DIMINISHING SUPPORT 

Even though the Oakland A's all speak 
highly of Dick Williams, star Pitcher Jim 
(Catfish) Hunter does not want him to 
return as manager, unlikely as that pros- 
pect is. Hunter says, "I've come to the 
conclusion that we’ll be better off in 1974 
without Williams. All of us loved play- 
ing for him, but he has made a decision 
that he does not want to manage us. Now 
if, by some strange fate, he were to come 
back and manage us. I think it would 


hurt. How can you play for a man who 
does not want to be your manager? 

"He doesn't want us. so we shouldn't 
want him." 

KANSAS CITY: UP TO DATE 

A counterpoint to the current chorus of 
antistadium sentiment (new stadiums are 
too expensive, too much of a tax bur- 
den, not really needed) is the voice of Joe 
McGuff, sports editor of the Kansas City 
Star. "I've become a city watcher in this 
job." he says, "and I like to compare my 
town with others. What I saw in the 1950s 
and '60s didn't please me. Kansas City 
was standing still. Forward-looking cit- 
ies were accomplishing so much more, 
while Kansas City stagnated. 

"That's not true anymore. We've got 
a vibrant, improving city, and you can 
ask anybody in our town and they’ll tell 
you it all stems back to 1967. when we 
passed the bond issue that included the 
Harry S. Truman Sports Complex, with 
its stadiums for football and baseball. 

"These were general obligation bonds, 
backed by public funds, and they had to 
pass by a two-thirds majority. There was 
some very vocal opposition, but enough 
support developed to just barely push it 
over the top. The next thing to pass was 
the Kemper Arena. This opens next fall, 
for pro basketball and pro hockey. And 
last December a bond issue was passed 
to build a convention center. 

"These things the sports complex, 
the arena and the convention center — are 
attracting hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in new. privately financed business. 
The town is coming alive again. We're 
no longer in danger of falling to second- 
class status, which was certainly where 
we were headed. The stadiums cost S7I 
million, the arena $18 million, the con- 
vention center S30 million. A lot of pub- 
lic funds were committed, but I don't 
know anybody who wouldn't do the 
whole thing over, now that we've seen 
the results. 

"Critics make the mistake of opposing 
sports facilities because they won't pay 


for themselves. Certainly they won’t, not 
if you expect payment in dollars and 
cents on their own ledgers. What you 
have to consider is what they do for the 
entire community." 

LUCK IS A LADY 

A British psychologist has advice for 
male gamblers. Take a lady along. Dr. 
Julian Tynner discovered during research 
at Monte Carlo that men who gambled 
with female companions at their side 
were three times as lucky as men who 
gambled alone. He obtained similar re- 
sults at casinos in Great Britain and West 
Germany, and at Las Vegas he found that 
men-only gambling clubs showed a 450 1 , 
higher rate of profit than clubs that ca- 
tered to a mixed audience. When one all- 
male club in Las Vegas switched to a 
mixed clientele. Dr. Tynner claims, rev- 
enues fell more than S600.000 in three 
weeks and the club had to rush back to 
its former status. 

While it is hard to believe that any Ve- 
gas gambling hole ever lost money doing 
anything, it's fun to listen to the doctor. 
"In the highly concentrated ethos of a 
casino," he says, "a woman gets a flash 
of what the immediate future holds in 



terms of what a winning number w ill be. 
Sometimes a wife will tell her husband 
what numbers to play. In other cases, she 
w ill merely glance at him and transmit it 
by thought transference." 

One can imagine the dialogue after a 
losing play, particularly for couples who 
rely on the glance system. 

"Why did you bet on 27?" 





SCORECARD continued 


“Didn't you glance 27?” 

“No, I didn't! I glanced 23. If you'd 
pay a little attention to me instead of that 
blonde over there, you might win once 
in a while.” 

NEXT QUESTION 

Loyola of Chicago plays its basketball 
games in ancient Alumni Gymnasium, 
which seats fewer than 3,000 people. 
Coach George Ireland, who guided Loy- 
ola to the NCAA championship in 1963, 
looked enviously at the glistening new 
sports building that Marshall University 
has on its campus at Huntington. W. Va. 
"1 sent my president a picture of their 
new gym," Ireland says, “and I wrote 
on it, 'Isn't money something?' 

"My president wrote back, 'Money is 
the root of all evil.' ” 

WRONG RITE 

One of the pleasanter traditions in 
sport the postgame handshake at cen- 
ter ice between the players of rival hock- 
ey teams— has been halted by high school 
hockey leagues in Rhode Island. The sup- 
posedly sportsmanlike gesture was lead- 
ing to nasty words and occasional fights. 
The Rev. Robert C. New bold, executive 
secretary of the Rhode Island Principals' 
Committee on Athletics, said, "Officials 
strongly recommended dropping it. We 
agreed. It was too artificial to have real 
meaning, and it presented a constant 
threat of a serious explosion. Hockey has 
so much contact that the atmosphere can 
be incendiar> right after a game." 

Tom Eccleston. president of the Rhode 
Island Hockey Coaches' Association, 
said, "I'm not opposed to handshaking 
if it's a genuine and spontaneous thing 
between opponents who have real admi- 
ration for each other. But the ritual we've 
had is phony, and it is so dangerous that 
I won't let my players do it if I believe 
the other team is not under control." 

One of the few coaches who wanted 
the tradition continued is Lou Cimini of 
LaSalle High School in Providence, 
whose son was punched during a hand- 
shaking ritual a few years ago. 

"I was very upset when that hap- 
pened" Cimini said, “but why condemn 
something basically good because of one 
bad incident? For a team to behave prop- 
erly during handshaking is simply a dem- 
onstration of discipline, which we coach- 
es should teach." 

Perhaps the trouble is caused by the 
use of the ceremony after all games. In 


the National Hockey League the tradi- 
tion is followed only after the last game 
of each Stanley Cup playoff series. Go- 
ing through the handshake after every 
game is parallel to the unfortunate prac- 
tice of playing the national anthem be- 
fore every sporting event. Something that 
should have special significance becomes 
meaningless ritual. 

MEETLESS MEET 

Allegheny College had a swim meet 
scheduled with Kenyon College. Some of 
the Allegheny sw immers were hit with 24- 
hour virus. They recovered quickly 
enough, but Coach Sam Freas did not 
want to subject them to the 190-mile bus 
trip from Meadville. Pa. to Gambier, 
Ohio. Still, he did not want to cancel the 
meet. The result? The meet was held, even 
though both teams remained at home. 
Freas worked out a deal with Kenyon 
Coach Dick Sloan, and each team swam 
in its own pool. Times in each event were 
noted, and the coaches got on the phone 
and compared them. Allegheny, virus 
and all, won 71-42. Times wete not as 
fast as in head-to-head competition, even 
though both teams had the home-pool 
advantage. 

FOGGY BOTTOM, INDEED 

The proliferation of professional sports 
leagues and teams, and the easy switch- 
ing of franchises from city to city, has 
led to confusion in the Washington-Bal- 
timorc area. Let's see. The Washington- 
Baltimore franchise in the new’ World 
Football League is running a contest for 
a nickname (first prize is SI, 000), but the 
legal name of the corporation is Wash- 
ington Capitals Inc. The new football 
team is not to be confused with the Wash- 
ington Capitals, the new National Hock- 
ey League team that will begin compe- 
tition next season. These Washington 
Capitals arc not the Washington Capi- 
tals who used to represent the District 
of Columbia in the American Basketball 
Association: those Washington Capitals 
moved across the Potomac and changed 
their name to the Virginia Squires, These 
Washington Capitals will play their 
home games in Largo, Md. Largo. Md. 
is also the home base of the current lo- 
cal entry in the National Basketball As- 
sociation. who used to be the Baltimore 
Bullets. They are now the Capital Bul- 
lets. There is also the North American 
Soccer League. The Washington team, 
known as the Diplomats, is owned by 


Nick Mangionc. who is from Baltimore. 
The Baltimore team, once the Bays, now 
the Comets, is owned by Lou Foreakrc, 
who is from Philadelphia. The Washing- 
ton baseball team is called the Senators. 
It plays its home games in Minnesota, 
Texas and San Diego. 

BASS OF BASSES 

A news story out of Birmingham last 
week reported the death of George W. 
Perry, 61. in a plane crash on a moun- 
tain near the city. The story confined it- 
self to details of the accident, noting only 
that Perry, who was the proprietor of a 
flying service in Brunswick. Ga.. had 
been delivering a plane to a customer 
when he was killed. 

Unmcntioncd was the fact that George 
Washington Perry was an almost legend- 
ary name to millions of anglers all be- 
cause of something he did one day more 
than 40 years ago. On June 2, 1932, when 
Perry was only 19, he went fishing on 
Montgomery Lake in Georgia. Accord- 
ing to the annals of the Bass Anglers 
Sportsmen Society , of which he w as a life 
member, he had no success all morning. 
But in the afternoon that suddenly 
changed. He cast a plug, a Creek Chub 
Wiggle Fish, toward a half-submerged 
dead tree. “I thought I'd hooked a log," 
Perry recalled not long ago. “It was 
heavy and cumbersome.” The cumber- 
some log proved to be an enormous 
largemouth bass. Perry eventually boat- 
ed it. and he and a friend took the fish 
into town and weighed it on a grocer's 
scale. He later submitted the verified 
weight in a regional Field & Stream con- 
test and learned, to his considerable sur- 
prise. that he had a world record for 
largemouth bass. That record, an awe- 
some 22 pounds 4 ounces, stood for the 
rest of his life. What happened to the 
massive fish? Well, 1932 was a Depres- 
sion year. Perry and his family ate it. 

LEVEL BUSINESS HEAD 

When Henry Ford began mass-produc- 
ing automobiles more than half a cen- 
tury ago. his basic idea was to sell a lot 
of cars for a little money: in sum, low 
price, big volume, plenty profit. Profes- 
sional sport in this country likes the big- 
volume and high-profit part of Ford's 
philosophy, but it has long since aban- 
doned low price — in most cases, anyway. 
But then we have Walter O'Malley’s Los 
Angeles Dodgers, the best franchise in 
baseball and possibly in professional 
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"Call Hanrahan 
LongDistance 
and find out 

what his letter 

meant" 


SOMETIMES LETTERS JUST DON’T DO IT. 


SCORECARD ontinuea 


You gotta 
believe. 


“Baseball is a children's game that some lucky children never 
outgrow." write Brendan C. Boyd and Fred C. Harris. And 
what baseball-loving child ever grew up without collecting base- 
ball cards? Cards to be flipped and traded and studied and 
admired and wheeled and dealed and hoarded and kept forever 
in shoeboxes. .. 

The Great American Baseball Card Flipping. 

Trading and Bubble Gl m Book conjures up those mag- 
ical days when a nickel used to get you the boys of summer and 
a pink slab of gum. More than 2(X) baseball cards are reproduced 
in "living color." along with a host of fabulous reminiscences, 
and a special pilgrimage to the "bubble gum capital of the world" 
— the Topps Chewing Gum Company in Brooklyn. New York. 

"Rip Kepulski. Pumpsic Green, Choo Choo Coleman, Coot 
Veal, Elmer Valo, Eli Grba, Ferris Fain, \larv I hroneberry — 
we knew their stats, we were serious, we 
were believers. So are Boyd and Harris 
... A solid hit in any league."* 



"A trip down memory lane, a remem- 
brance of the moldy-oldy faces of the 
great game of baseball ... an easy book 
to pick up — it has lots of pictures — and 
a difficult hook to put down!' Mew 
York Times Book Review 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


FLIPPING.TRADING 
AND BUBBLEGUM 
BOOK 

Brendan C. Boyd 
and Fred C. Harris 

2nd Big Printing! 


A Sports Illustrated Book 
gg LITTLE, BROWN 
m W and COMPANY 

■A ■’UBUSMERS *Kirkn.' Hrrinrx 


sport. When O’Malley moved his Dodg- 
ers from Brooklyn to California in 1958, 
ticket prices in the Coliseum, where the 
Dodgers played until their new stadium 
was built, ranged from 15c to S3. 50. 
When Dodger Stadium opened in 1962 
special club-level and dugout-levcl scats 
were priced at S5.50. but other tickets re- 
mained the same. Th/s year, the Dodg- 
ers' 17th in Los Angeles and their 13th 
in their stadium (which, incidentally, was 
financed by the team, not the city), the 
price scale incredibly is still the same: 75c 
to S3. 50. except for those special boxes. 
Other pro teams in Los Angeles have fol- 
lowed the national trend. The cheapest 
seat for Ram football has gone from 
S2.50 in I960 to S4; Laker basketball, $2 
to S4 in 1960. is now S4.25 to S7.50. 

The explanation? "Mr. O'Malley is 
very happy with our attendance." says 
Red Patterson, a Dodger public-relations 
man. "When you average two million a 
season, you've got to believe our fans like 
things the way they are. We intend to 
hold the line on ticket prices." Henry 
Ford would have understood. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Aurcl Joliat. 72-year-old hockey Hall 
of Lamer who scored 270 goals in 1 6 sea- 
sons with the Montreal Canadiens: "I'm 
insulted that I haven't had an offer from 
the World Hockey Association." 

• Paul Hansen. Oklahoma City Univer- 
sity basket hall coach, on an upcoming 
doublchcader: "Bethany Nazarenc will 
play Oklahoma Christian College in the 
first game, and wc Methodists will play 
Oral Roberts in the second. I don't know 
what kind of basketball you’ll sec. but 
it’s gonna he a fine revival." 

• Maury Wills, base-stealing record 
holder and now a special instructor for 
the Los Angeles Dodgers, asked what 
new Dodger Jim Wynn had to do to steal 
more bases in 1974: "He has great speed 
and great power. The only thing he has 
to do to steal more is hit more singles." 

• Gordon (Red) Bercnson, Detroit Red 
Wing center, on his team's troubles: 
"I've been with Detroit for 314 years. In 
that time we've had 1 1 goalies and four 
coaches. Once we acquire stability. I'm 
sure this club has potential." 

° Hot Rod Hundley, television commen- 
tator. on his playing days with the Los 
Angeles Lakers: "Mv biggest thrill came 
the night Elgin Baylor and I combined 
for 73 points in Madison Square Gar- 
den. Elgin had 71 of them." end 


FORD MUSTANG II. 
“MOTORTREND ’’CAR OF THE YEAR 

"AN OUTSTANDING CONCEPT 
OF AFFORDABLE LUXURY AND PRESTIGE 
IN A SMALL PACKAGE/* Editors, "Motor Trend" Magazine 



OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT ON CARS ABOVE: BLUE 2-DOOR HARDTOP: VINYL ROOF. VINYl BODY SIDE MOLDING ANO WHITE SIDEWALL TIRES; SILVER MAC* I WHITE SIDEWALL 
TIRES: WHITE GHIA; NO OPT IONS; TAN GLOW2-f2:TAN GLOW PAINT. BUMPER GUARDS. DUAL COLOR-KEYED MIRRORS AND RAISED WHITE LETTER STEEL-BELTED RADIAL TIRES. 


Outstanding economy. The all new Mustang II 
is designed to meet today's need for gas 
economy. You get a choice of two economical 
engines: a standard 4 or optional V-6. Mustang II 
also offers all the economies of a new smaller 
size and lighter weight: a full 400 pounds 
lighter than last year's Mustang. But you don't 
win the "Motor Trend" Car of the Year award 
for economy alone. Not even this year. 
Outstanding luxury and comfort. Never before 
have we put such luxury and comfort, elegance 
and quality into one small package. We built 
Mustang II to be a little jewel of a car. 



With a truly impressive list of standard 
features. Even an economical four-speed 
transmission is standard. Of course, 
there are options to choose from. 

Outstanding value. "Motor Trend" called 
Mustang II "affordable." Considering the level 
of luxury, the amount of standard features and 
equipment, we think you'll find Mustang H's 
price surprisingly low. Especially 
for the Car of the Year. . , the 
i only all new car designed to 
meet the needs of 1974. 

THE RIGHT CAR 
AT THE RIGHT TIME. 



FORD MUSTANG H 


FORD DIVISION 



Sports Illustrated 

FEBRUARY 4, 1974 

CRAFTY WIN FOR 



MUHAMMAD 


There were no bombs in his fists, but with artfulness 
ripened through the years AH took on all that Joe 
Frazier could offer and easily won their rematch 

by MARK KRAM 



MUHAMMAD continued 


I t is the same way with a man with a 
horn; when the lip goes bad so docs 
the trumpet and the music that he alone 
made special. He is never the same again, 
but he can rise to a moment, catch a riff 
and carry it enough to make the world 
feel special for having heard him do it. 
So it was Monday night as Muhammad 
Ali suddenly erased all the doubts that 
had accompanied his self-created fanta- 
sies. The universe does indeed hold its 
breath for Ali, and then he gives it air. 

He was an artist in search of an art 
against Joe Frazier before a crowd of 
20,788 at Madison Square Garden and 
millions of others who are moved by him 
in incomprehensible ways. He did not 
find what he was looking for, the touch 
that few men ever have to begin with — 
age, exile and his playful nature have 
taken that — but what he did find over !2 
steaming rounds was what no man can 
give another, an understanding of his 
craft. It is the one thing that separates 


the ring from absolute bestiality, this 
mostly invisible side of a fighter who 
takes it — the last thing he learns and the 
last thing that leaves him— and makes it 
a trenchant, if not dramatic, weapon. 
That is what Ali did against Frazier, his 
most persistent adversary over the years, 
a glorious laborer who came with both 
pick and shovel, but had neither at the 
same time. 

In the end, it was a unanimous deci- 
sion for Ali: ring generalship over a one- 
man army fighting a war of attrition. If 
the fight ever seemed close, it was only 
because of Frazier’s incessant pursuit, 
which cannot fail to impress even those 
who may consider it plug ugly, and the 
occasional bursts — spaced far too far 
apart — of his left hook. For years it had 
been sudden evil, yet now it seemed only 
a moderately bad dream to Ali. For Ali 
knew what he was about on this night, 
recalling all the little things that make 
one a survivor: tying an opponent up. 



clever volleying when it would count the 
most, skirting sure trouble like a bank 
robber. 

From the opening bell, Ali took com- 
mand, much in the way he did in their 
first fight, except that this time his fire- 
power was lower in volume. Yet there 
was an economy to his moves, a smooth 
fluidity to his dancing. He was making 
every move count. His offense was busy, 
built on flash attacks of hooks and up- 
percuts. When he did not work, he made 
sure Frazier did not either, artfully tying 
him up time and time again. In the sec- 
ond round Ali stopped Joe with a right 
hand. Frazier winced, momentarily re- 
flected that he was still on his feet and 
continued his assault. The first four 
rounds were clearly Ali’s, leaving Frazier 
only eight in which to salvage a fight that 
would turn out to be a severe blow to 
his career. 

Joe never did find all his weapons. He 
appeared frustrated, unable to sustain an 
attack. He groped, floundering as Ali 
slipped most of his best shots. Then in 
the seventh and eighth rounds he ap- 
peared to generate something striking. 
Ali was slapping. His arms appeared 
heavy, like tree limbs weighted with 
Spanish moss. He was even reverting to 
his old habit of straying aimlessly into 
corners, a sign of a tired fighter. In the 
ninth, it looked as if Ali would lose an- 
other round, until suddenly he retrieved 
it with some solid work. 

After that moment of Ali’s command, 
the affair seemed hopeless for Frazier. 
Points would not win the match; Frazier 
would need a knockout. It never did 
come, and soon Ali was sitting on a plat- 
form in a chair in the interviewing room 
eating ice cream on a stick — the eternal 
child. His eyes bounced along the faces 
of the press and television, and they 
seemed to be saying that this can go on 
forever. "Answer me," he prodded. “Do 
I look like I’m 32 years old? Did I fight 
like a 32-year-old?" The answer is yes and 
no — depending on what was expected 
from the fight. 

Even Ali’s oldest enemy, the white 
working man, who could never abide his 
mouth, let alone his beliefs, seemed to 
ignore him as something not worthy of 
their squabbling. Frazier was not terri- 
bly meaningful to them, either — losers 
never are. As for Ali's hard core of breth- 
ren. those with the Borsalino hats and 




peacock flounces who hang on his every 
word and draw fire and strength from 
him, none of them seemed beside them- 
selves with anticipation as they had been 
in Fight I. 

Yet they knew that the show, the bom- 
bast, the theatrical tempest that only Ali 
can provide would come — and it did. No 
one has changed prefight atmosphere 
more than Ali. It used to be a static thing: 
contrived news from training camps 
(spies in gyms, phony knockdowns, man- 
ufactured angers), all of it enough to gag 
a goat, if not the columnists who were 
paid by the promoters. Ali changed the 
script with his souflted hysterias that time 
and again left his vast audience, detrac- 
tors as well as supporters, in genuine awe. 

Ali probably never had, nor will he 
ever again have, a more perfect foil be- 
fore a fight than Joe Frazier. Everything 
about Frazier is a source of material to 
Ali: his style as a fighter, suggesting a 
wild beast tangled in a thicket; that head 
that catches so many punches, leaving 
Ali to conclude that he is an utter fool; 
Frazier’s simplicity as a man, his lack of 
expression, his belief of live and let live. 
These are aspects of Frazier that Ali can- 
not abide, even if he does not despise 
them, for they are alien, abrasive to a man 
in desperate pursuit of immortality. 

Ali finally got to Frazier, thus igniting 
the flame that gave Fight II a character 
of its own: pure enmity. Up to several 
days before the fight, it promised to be a 
match that would provide nothing more 
than a wistful reminder of the past, a bout 
between two men with bankrupt talents. 
Then, as Frazier and Ali met in a tele- 
vision studio to review films of their first 
bout, the lid came off, and beneath it was 
the raw torment of Frazier. Joe seemed 
to be handling the constant racial slurs 
well enough. "You went to the hospi- 
tal,” he said to Ali. 

“I went to the hospital for 10 minutes 
and you went to the hospital for 10 
months,” Ali countered. 

“Just for a rest," said Joe. “In and 
out.” 

“That shows how dumb you are," said 
Ali. The exchange went on, and Ali said 
again, “That shows how ignorant. . . 

With that, Frazier got up and reached 
down to pull Ali out of his chair. Ali got 
a headlock on him, and the two, with the 
ear plugs falling out of their ears, tum- 
bled off the stage. Not since Benny Paret 


Getl/ng back at his tormentor. Frazier rocks t 

insulted the manhood of Emile Griffith 
and was mortally wounded in the ring 
had anyone seen such open contempt be- 
tween two fighters. It is true that Ali, as 
always, had an eye on the closed-circuit 
receipts, or needed a psychological stim- 
ulant. but no doubt can exist about the 
intent of Frazier. He was genuinely wea- 
ry of being the victim. They both were 
fined S5,000 for behavior “demeaning 
the sport of boxing," and that has to be 
one of the superb lines of our time. 

In the ring, neither Frazier nor Ali 
could or did insult their business. For 
they are a special pair, and even with 
what they have left they were able to light 
up the night, the whole week in New 
York. Ali’s critics wanted a crucifixion, 
but what they saw was a big man enter 


/. one of the few times he ivas able to connect. 

the ringffod a bigger man leave it. On 
the opposite side, Frazier’s detractors 
w'anted to see him beaten with bloody 
conviction, humiliated because he had so 
rudely throttled the myth of Ali the first 
time. Instead, they saw a wonderful foot 
soldier who has simply climbed out of 
too many trenches. 

“How old those two fellas?” a lady in 
a gold fur asked, leaving the Garden. 

“Thirty-two and 30,” said a man next 
to her. “Frazier's 30.” 

“My, myyyyy, he looks sooooo old.” 

So he does. And there is a French 
phrase that tells a lot about what many 
thought after seeing him: “To say good- 
by is to die a little.” 

He was a singular man — and also a 
fighter. end 
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GREAT SCOTT, HE DID 
SOME RING JOB! 


The Detroit Pistons are hitting on all 12 since Coach Ray Scott made some 
adjustments to improve his team's sputtering defense by PETER CARRY 


O ne of the first indications appeared 
early in the season, before the stand- 
ings began to reflect just how good the 
Pistons had become. The Cleveland Cav- 
aliers were attempting to run a play 
against Detroit when Referee Mendy Ru- 
dolph blew his whistle, pirouetted from 
behind the basket toward the scorer’s ta- 
ble at Cobo Arena and, making the flam- 
boyant gestures he usually reserves for 
games he officiates on national TV, laid 
a warning on the Pistons for using an il- 
legal zone defense. What made Ru- 
dolph’s action so startling was not the 
call itself, which is required by NBA 
rules, but that he needed to make it. By 
so doing, he became the first man in re- 
cent memory to detect the Pistons play- 
ing any discernible form of defense, legit 
or otherwise. 

Perhaps because it was so stunned that 
its secret was out, Detroit lost to Cleve- 
land and again to Houston two nights 
later. But in the two months since, the 
Pistons have been the winningest team 
in the pros this side of Milwaukee. Over 
that span they have won 21 of 29 games, 
picking indiscriminately on weak teams, 
which they have sometimes embarrassed 
by lopsided scores, and strong ones. De- 
troit has won 10 of its IS most recent 
games against .500-plus clubs, and in one 
heady burst clobbered the NBA’s two 
most successful clubs, Milwaukee (twice) 
and Boston. These winning ways contin- 
ued last week as the Pistons swept three 
weak opponents at Cobo before losing 
at Chicago 109-91 . That defeat prevented 
Detroit from moving ahead of the Bulls 
into second place in the Midwest Divi- 
sion, easily the league's toughest, but 
hardly tarnished the Pistons' 33-19 rec- 
ord, fourth-best in the NBA. 

It is defense in its many forms — trap 
presses, switching man-to-man and oc- 
casionally a thinly disguised zone of the 


sort used by most good pro teams — that 
has turned the Detroit Pistons, for 1 6 sea- 
sons one of the NBA’s most persistent 
losers, into insistent winners. Last year 
Detroit ranked 10th in defense, allowing 
1 10 points per game — and that was a six- 
point improvement over 1971-72. Now 
the Pistons have a 98.9 defensive aver- 
age and are getting better with almost 
every game; only three of their last 13 
opponents have scored as many as 100 
points. 

Moreover, Detroit has wrought these 
miracles with, in the main, the same old 
workers. Former Piston player Ray Scott 
had barely given a thought to coaching 
18 months ago; now he is a cinch for 
Coach of the Year. Dave Bing had spent 
seven fine seasons in the Detroit back- 
court and come close to blindness; now 
he is doing better than ever on both of- 
fense and defense, even though he must 
often make plays and shots when his 
teammates and the basket are out of fo- 
cus. In his three previous pro years Bob 
Lanier was accused of having too much 
gut and not enough guts. Today, he is 
no worse than the third-best NBA cen- 
ter and may well be named the NBA's 
Most Valuable Player. 

When Scott resigned his front-office 
job with the ABA Squires and returned 
to Detroit to assist Coach Earl Lloyd at 
the beginning of last season, the situa- 
tion bore a depressing similarity to the 
one Scott had left in 1967 after a six-year 
sentence in a Piston uniform. The team 
was a loser, just as it had been for all but 
one season dating back to 1956-57, when 
the Pistons played out of Fort Wayne, 
and it had not made the playoffs since 
1968. Nor did there seem much reason 

Bob Lanier could always shoot; now he throws 
his weight around, as Rick Roberson Is aware. 


to expect matters to improve when Lloyd 
was fired less than a month into the sea- 
son and Scott was named the team’s sixth 
coach in eight years. 

“When they asked me to take over the 
team, I hadn’t given coaching much 
thought," the 6' 9* Scott says, “but I 
wasn’t totally unprepared. I hadn’t been 
a dumb player. I had been interested in 
what was happening on the floor and had 
come to understand the right way to play. 
And I knew that the way we had been 
playing was not right. The Pistons had 
been the type of team that tried to win 
by outshooting the other guys, and that 
almost never works because shooting is 
the least predictable part of the game. We 
had to turn it around; to take what the 
other team offered us on offense, to as- 
sert ourselves on defense and only let the 
other team have what we offered it. 

“The players knew most of the tech- 
niques for doing this; the problem was 
getting them to execute. Because I hadn’t 
seriously thought about coaching, I had 
never bothered to cook up an act to use 
on players. I was forced to be myself and 
I think it’s worked out advantageously. 
I generally try to be honest and direct 
with people and I’ve been the same with 
the players. There have been times I’ve 
done things you can point to. Last year 
I benched guys immediately when they 
didn’t do what I wanted, and that includ- 
ed Lanier a half-dozen times. But that’s 
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only a minor part of motivating people. 
The rest of it is very elusive. I do a thing 
a certain way because that’s the way I 
am. I'm just groping. If something hap- 
pens to work. I’m never quite sure why. 
There’s no real structure to it. When we 
solve one problem, we go on to the next. 
There aren't any books to look in and 1 
don’t call up Red Auerbach after we 
reach each stage of improvement and 
ask, ‘What do we do next?”’ 

Whatever Scott has that his predeces- 
sors lacked, it began to take hold mid- 
way through last season. Detroit won 20 
of its final 31 games a year ago, a streak 
that was viewed with some skepticism be- 
cause of the team’s past record and the 
feeling that many of the wins came 
against clubs coasting until the playoffs. 
This season the Pistons should be the 
ones coasting into the playoffs, and once 
there they should be full-fledged title con- 
tenders. 

One man who says he needed only a 
nudge from Scott is Bing, a former NBA 
scoring champ whose average this sea- 
son (19) is his lowest ever. Instead of con- 
centrating on shooting and using his rare 
quickness to penetrate, Bing has worked 
harder on defense and floor leadership. 
“It’s a change I might not have accept- 
ed as a young player because I might not 
have understood how we'd benefit by me 
scoring fewer points,” he admits. “But 
I’ve gone all these years scoring all these 


points and we never won. Obviously, it 
was time to adjust." 

That is an adjustment that must seem 
minor to Bing after the accommodations 
he has had to make because of his lim- 
ited vision. As a child he stuck a nail 
through his left pupil, leaving him with 
20/50 vision in that eye. Then in an ex- 
hibition in 1971 the retina was torn in 
Bing’s right eye. After playing one more 
game and scoring 24 points before the 
injury was correctly diagnosed, he en- 
tered the University of Michigan Hos- 
pital, where a team of surgeons sewed his 
eye back together with silicone thread 
and debated whether he should ever play 
again. Bing gave them their answer less 
than three months later when he returned 
to the lineup and appeared in the final 
44 games of the season. 

“It took me more than a year to ad- 
just,” says Bing, who cannot discern the 
features of a person six feet away with- 
out his glasses, but wears a contact lens 
only in his right eye when playing. "TV 
games really bother me because the lights 
tend to cause glare on the lens. I’ve lost 
depth perception and most of my periph- 
eral vision. The only way I can tell who’s 
on my team from the other end of the 
floor is by the color of the uniforms. Oth- 
erwise everybody looks like a hazy blob.” 
Worse still, Bing cannot clearly focus on 
the basket as he moves quickly about the 
court, a severe handicap for a player 


whose biggest offensive asset is his abil- 
ity to shoot on the run. But Bing still 
takes — and makes— that kind of shot. He 
judges the range by his position on the 
floor. 

Lanier had a handicap to overcome, 
too. According to Scott, it was his cen- 
ter’s unwillingness to assert — or exert — 
himself fully in any aspect of the game 
except shooting. According to Lanier, it 
has only been in the last year that he has 
overcome the physical and psychological 
effects of the knee injury that ended his 
college career in 1970 when he was play- 
ing in the NCAA regionals for St. Bon- 
aventure and fell over Villanova's (now, 
ironically, the Pistons') Chris Ford. 
Whatever the reason, there is no ques- 
tion that in his first 2V4 seasons in De- 
troit the 6' 1 1* Lanier was usually over- 
weight — often at 275 pounds and more — 
too prone to wander far outside for long 
jump shots and frequently absent with- 
out leave on defense. 

Since Scott’s arrival, the benchings, the 
threat of a fine if Lanier reported weigh- 
ing more than 265 and Lanier’s revived 
enthusiasm have changed all that. The 
most versatile shooter among pro cen- 
ters, Lanier is grinding down opponents 
with his inside game and wearing them 
out with his defense. He averages 23.9 
points and 14 rebounds per game, but 
impressive as those numbers are, his best 
statistic is the Pistons’ defensive average, 
for which he is most responsible. 

Lanier is not only clogging the middle 
with his immense frame, but is using his 
unexpected quickness to move away 
from the basket and help Detroit’s 
switching defense in much the same 
manner that last year’s MVP, DaveCow- 
ens, does for the Celtics. Twice in the Pis- 
tons’ 93-89 win over Houston last week, 
Lanier switched onto Rocket Calvin 
Murphy, the smallest (5' 9") and perhaps 
the fastest man in the league. Both times 
Murphy attempted to drive past Lanier, 
only to end up passing off in frustration 
when he could not get by. The next night 
Lanier put together one of the tidiest per- 
formances of the season as Detroit beat 
Seattle 94-83. He scored 27 points, 
grabbed 19 rebounds, had five assists, 
stole the ball three times and blocked sev- 
en shots. He said of that night’s work: 
"I’ve had quite a few games like this so 
far this year, and I expect I’m going to 
have even more of them in the future." 
Which suggests how good the Detroit 
Pistons might get. «nd 
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TWO GREENIES AND A WHAMMY 


Just to add to the confusion of the tennis scene, the WCT squads now come in colors— Red, Blue and Green. At 
Philadelphia, Rod Laver, rocketing along again, hexed Arthur Ashe for the 18 th straight time by JOE JARES 


B efore we get to the backhands and 
forehands, lobs and volleys, ads in 
and out and all that other tennis folde- 
rol, let us make our political report to 
the alphabet fans. WCT and WTT have 
joined forces in a limited partnership. 
The ATP has given reluctant approval 
to its players to sign with WTT, but WCT 
has severed relations with the USLTA 
while keeping its deal with the ILTF, 
which has decided not to ban players 
from WTT pending an investigation by 
the FBI, a possible loan from the FHA 
and a pint refill of STP. Most of this 
thrilling news was generated last week in 
Philadelphia, where, when time could be 
found between press conferences, a few 
tennis matches were played — some of 
them quite good ones. 

The occasion was the $100,000 U.S. 
Pro Indoor Tennis Championships at 
the Spectrum, second event on Lamar 


Ashe did his bridesmaid thing once more. 



Hunt’s 1974 World Championship 
Tennis (WCT) tour and the only one with 
all three colorful troupes, Red, Blue and 
Green, playing in the same place. In the 
end it was two Greenies, Arthur Ashe 
and Rod Laver, who met in the Sunday 
final, an occasion more important for 
Ashe than for the stubby Australian, and 
not just because there was an $8,000 prize 
differential between first and second 
places. 

Ashe has finished second so often late- 
ly he should look for an endorsement for 
bridesmaids’ dresses. He is an excellent 
tennis player, one of the world’s best, and 
a highly respected leader of the Associ- 
ation of Tennis Professionals (ATP), but 
to him championships are glittering mi- 
rages that turn into desert sand when he 
gets too close. Runner-up to Stan Smith 
at the WCT final last May. Runner-up 
to Jimmy Connors at the South African 
Open last November. Runner-up to Hie 
Nastase at Forest Hills in ’72. In three 
previous WCT seasons he has reached 
tournament finals 10 times and won only 
twice. And Ashe was also bucking a sec- 
ond jinx on Sunday. In 17 matches 
against Laver he had never won. 

So now make it 18. The 35-year-old 
Laver, who some pros thought was all 
washed up six months ago, beat Ashe 6-1 , 
6-4, 3-6, 6-4 and took home the winner's 
check for $1 5,000. The match seemed de- 
cided in the very first game. Ashe won 
the spin of the racket and elected to re- 
ceive. So Rocket Rod bombed him with 
three aces. 

Laver’s victory was just the latest in a 
long series. He won a tournament in 
Hong Kong and another in Australia and 
then went undefeated in a couple of Da- 
vis Cup meetings, including two singles 
wins in the finals against the U.S. He lost 
in the first round of the CBS Classic, then 
raced through seven opponents in Phil- 
ly. That is 21 wins in 22 matches against 
top opposition. Even though Ashe took 
the third set — he has won only six of 43 
sets from Laver since 1968 — the issue 
seemed never in doubt. 


Laver’s impressive victory was the first 
step in his campaign to reach the WCT 
final in Dallas May 12 and win the only 
major championship that has eluded 
him, not to mention its $50,000 first prize. 
The route will be arduous, however, as 
Ashe pointed out in sizing up the three 
groups which, by the time May 12 rolls 
around, will have performed in 28 cities 
and 1 2 countries. To know how to order 
a racket restrung in both Portuguese and 
Japanese is not easy. 

"Our Green group is the yo-yos,” said 
Ashe. “We go to Bologna, to London, 
to Sao Paolo, to Tokyo, to Denver. We 
get the worst trips. The Red group is the 
nut squad. They’ve got Nastase and all 
the basket cases. The Blue group has Stan 
Smith and John Newcombe — 'The Stan 
and John Show.’ They’re head and shoul- 
ders above everyone else in their group. 
If they get their sleep and eat three meals 
a day, they should make the finals by the 
time they have finished three-fourths of 
their tournaments." 

The two top men in each group will 
qualify for Dallas and will be joined by 
two others, from any group, with the next 
highest total of points. Barring injury, it 
should be Laver and Ashe from Green, 
Smith and Newcombe from Blue (which 
never strays out of the U.S. ) and Ilie Nas- 
tase and Tom Okker from Red. The wild 
cards? Perhaps Jan Kodes of Green or 
Tom Gorman, Cliff Drysdale or Marty 
Riessen of Red. (You will be surprised 
to learn that Alex Metreveli of the So- 
viet Union is a Blue, not a Red.) 

Anyway, all 84, from Alexander to 
Zugarelli, were supposed to be in Philly 
last week, but injuries cannot be barred. 
No. 1 seed Nastase, tabbed by a com- 
puter as the likely winner, had to with- 
draw because he had hurt his right arm 
in a filmed-for-television tournament 
held at Lakeway, Texas the week before. 
Newcombe pulled a tendon in his heel 
at the Australian Open and so the sec- 
ond seed was lost. No. 5 Manuel Orantes 
rested in Spain nursing a sore back; he 
may not play much this year. But even 




Laver, a subject of has-been whisperings mere months ago. had the pleased crowd shouting. 


with all the dropouts, there will be few 
events in 1974 that will present a more 
powerful field. Or a stranger week. 

Cliff Richey was relaxing in a Philly 
bar one night when an elderly man— per- 
haps a linesman he had abused in years 
gone by — walked up and kicked him in 
the rear end. World Team Tennis 
(WTT), which will start its season even 
before WCT ends, was busy churning out 
press releases. Lamar Hunt announced 
a "declaration of independence" from 
the U.S. Lawn Tennis Association, on 
which his WCT was never very depen- 
dent anyway. The ATP and the Interna- 
tional Lawn Tennis Federation both gave 
reluctant approval to WTT. Meanwhile, 
the tennis fans of the Delaware Valley 
largely ignored that whole matter, but 
bought themselves a total of 71,834 tick- 
ets for the seven days of competition. The 
press managed to avoid being smothered 
in handouts from ABC and XYZ and still 
have the energy to dig out the story of 
Tony Roche and the Filipino faith heal- 
er who saved his career. 

Roche is a left-handed Australian who 


a few years ago was considered by many 
to be Laver’s heir apparent as rackets 
boss of the universe, or at least New 
South Wales. But Roche encountered 
one of the nastiest cases of tennis elbow 
on record, one that acupuncture and two 
operations in the U.S. could not cure. He 
was desperate, so he was a willing listen- 
er when two London friends, one a ra- 
diologist and the other a dentist, recom- 
mended he see a faith healer named 
Placido who lives outside Manila. 

Roche and his wife Sue made the pil- 
grimage to the Philippines. There Placi- 
do X-rayed Roche’s arm by merely plac- 
ing a “bit of paper" on it. Next he gave 
Roche an injection by throwing his hands 
at the aching joint in the style of Man- 
drake the Magician. Roche does not 
smile when recounting this, his wife 
backs him up and friends insist he is sin- 
cere. Then, while Placido pushed on 
Roche's head, an assistant opened an in- 
cision by lightly touching the arm, re- 
moved three blood clots and closed the 
arm up again. Just ask Sue. The scar dis- 
appeared within days and here is Tony 


Roche out on tour again. Whatever hap- 
pened, Tony believes. And all for a S20 
donation. 

Roche reached the semis in the Spec- 
trum before losing to Ashe, and along 
the way he beat Mark Cox, who claims 
that another faith healer, an English- 
woman, helped cure his sore shoulder. 
Roche won 6-4, 6-4, not necessarily a set- 
back for British faith healing. 

Laver, who has had some struggles 
with a bad back, uses more conventional 
remedies stretching exercises before a 
match and rubdowns afterward. Last Oc- 
tober. after he had lost to a young Eng- 
lishman. Buster Mottram, on slippery 
clay in chilly Madrid, Laver had consid- 
ered going home to Newport Beach. 
C'alif., and throwing his racket in the bay. 
Instead he plunged into a Davis Cup con- 
ditioning regimen that is still paying big 
dividends. 

In the bottom half of the draw in Phil- 
ly he beat Jeff Borowiak. Cliff Drysdale. 
Ross Case, who is a rapidly improving 
young Aussie, and Ofcker to reach the 
semis. Against Okker, one of the world’s 
10 best, Laver was devastating — cat- 
quick on volleys, sharp on serve and 
whacking ground strokes every way but 
out. He blew Okker off the court 6-4, 6-2, 
making a mockery of his earlier com- 
ment, “I’m not No. 1 seed, am I? I’m 
just one of the boys.” 

Laver was the sixth seed, but that com- 
puter had better wise up. Rocket Rod 
had a little more trouble with Czecho- 
slovakia’s Jan Kodes in the semis, but 
still won impressively enough 6 4, 1-6, 
6-4, 6-0. Kodes does not lose many sets 
at love. 

Ashe was helped in the upper half of 
the draw when Stan Smith, who is suf- 
fering through a long slump, was 
knocked out early on. Ashe beat Jean 
C'hanfreu, Patrick Proisy, Brian Gott- 
fried. Alex Metreveli and Adriano Panat- 
ta before meeting Roche. The “5,000 
serves” he had hit in practice in Miami 
clearly had sharpened his game. 

But he was not sharp enough. No 
match for Laver’s sizzling passing shots, 
he also made numerous volley errors and 
served fewer aces. At the ceremonies af- 
terward, Ashe told the Spectrum crowd. 
"We no longer play just for trophies, but 
for little pieces of paper with zeros on 
them. It seems like every time I come up 
against Rod Laver, his check has one 
more zero than mine.” *no 
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THE END OF A WEEK 
THAT NEVER WAS 


Out of place as a No. 2, UCLA followed the towering lead of Bill Walton and 
smothered the day-by-day dream of old Notre Dame by LARRY KEITH 


T he Bruins knew. They had this one 
figured all along. What the rest of 
us had seen before our very eyes when 
Notre Dame invoked the Golden Dome 
and Dwight Clay to upset UCLA a week 
earlier happens, well, only every 89 
games or so. Maybe it did not really 
happen. Maybe, as Marquette Coach A1 
McGuire said before the two teams met 
again in Los Angeles on Saturday, it 
should not have happened. 

"All Notre Dame did by winning was 
guarantee UCLA its eighth straight na- 
tional championship,” McGuire pro- 
nounced. Curtis Rowe, who had been 
around for championship Nos. 3, 4 and 
5, came down harder. “If they expect to 
win in Los Angeles,” he said, "they bet- 
ter bring some more players.” 

And so forth and so on until Irish 
Coach Digger Phelps finally asked, 
"What are we supposed to do, apologize 
to them for winning?” 

It became apparent very early in 
UCLA’s 94-75 victory at Pauley Pavil- 
ion that apologies would be neither nec- 
essary nor enough. Bill Walton was re- 
storing the once and future kingdom. 

"Bill’s been psyching himself all week 
for this one,” said Larry Farmer, the 
slender forward on Nos. 5, 6 and 7 who is 
now a UCLA junior varsity assistant 
coach. "He gets like this only a few times 
a year, but when he does he’s unstoppa- 
ble. He wants it, and don’t let anybody 
fool you, the whole team wants it, too." 

There were indications that John 
Wooden himself felt more than the 
usual concern. Early in the week he ad- 
mitted, "I may have made some mis- 
takes in the first game, and 1 see some 
things we can do better.” One of them 
was to insert freshman Marques John- 
son into the starting lineup. A 6' 6" 
forward ordinarily, Johnson went to 
guard, where he did pretty much as he 


pleased offensively against the six-foot 
Clay. Johnson took Dave Meyers’ spot 
on the right side of the offense, Meyers 
slid over to the left wing and Pete Trgo- 
vich went to the bench. "Dave does a lit- 
tle belter job of getting Bill the ball from 
there,” explained Wooden. With the ad- 
justments Johnson shot eight for 1 1 and 
scored 16 points, Meyers got six assists 
and Walton turned in the Bruins’ best 
performance of the year. He missed only 
three of 19 shots, scoring at will over John 
Shumate and finishing with 32 points. 

The game was Walton’s even at the 
beginning when he was committing two 
turnovers and an offensive foul before 
scoring the game's first basket, which did 
not come until after more than two min- 
utes of play. For Notre Dame it was four 
more minutes before it would score, and 
at that time the Bruins were up 9-0. The 
Irish could make only one serious run, 
chopping a 16-point deficit to seven late 
in the first half. But two short jumpers 
by Keith Wilkes thwarted the surge and 
helped the Bruins to a43-30 halftime lead 
that proved insurmountable. 

“Yes,” said Wilkes later, "I guess we 
played with a little more intensity than 
usual. We were motivated.” 

Walton was nowhere to be found at 
the finish. After fouling out with 5:39 to 
play, he turned to the UCLA bench at 
the far end of the court and with a wave 
and smile he was gone. He and his team 
had been devastating in their 60th con- 
secutive victory at home, making 59% 
of their shots, outrebounding Notre 
Dame 43-29 and once running up a 27- 
point lead. At times, this game was 
reminiscent of UCLA’s 32-point rout of 
Houston six years ago in the rematch fol- 

Swinging around on h/s deadly hook. Walton 
loops an easy one over the grounded Shumate. 
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lowing the Bruins' celebrated two-point 
loss at the Astrodome. 

"I think there are times when a loss 
really can help a team," said Wooden as 
he sat sipping an orange drink after the 
game. Even a team that's No. I . 


For a few wonderful moments , Notre 
Dame was the whole game in college bas- 
ketball. A diary of small vignettes tells of 
the road to glory and . . . 

TUESDAY, JAN. 15 

Digger Phelps is sitting in a South Bend 
restaurant with UCLA on his mind and 
three cold meatballs on his plate that for 
some time now have gone unattended. 
"Hey, Digger, how about that football 
team?” asks yet another intruder. “You 
gonna win too, aren't ya?” Phelps forces 
a smile as he looks across the table at 
Assistant Coach Dick DiBiaso. The fan 
leaves and Phelps quickly plunges his 
fork into a meatball with his left hand 
and opens a blue notebook with his right. 

At the moment Phelps is feeling lousy. 
Tonight Notre Dame must play George- 
town. Saturday the Irish play UCLA. 
Phelps is trying very hard to take the 
games one at a time without missing any 
meals. Finally, the last intruder is gone, 
the last meatball has surrendered. He and 
DiBiaso begin discussing UCLA, a team 
Phelps has not seen in person since an 
82-63 loss last season in which the Bru- 
ins established an alltime NCAA record 
with their 61st consecutive victory. 
Phelps did watch UCLA continue its 
streak w ith nationally televised w ins over 
Maryland and North Carolina State. Af- 
ter the first game he concluded. "This 
isn't the same UCLA team I have seen 
in the past.” After the second he noted, 
"North Carolina State was in the game 
as long as it held its poise." Such lore 
swells his blue notebook. 

Phelps and DiBiaso discuss UCLA. 
There is no question about how it should 
be played. "I know them so well I could 
coach them myself." says Phelps, "and 
I think I'm learning how to beat them." 
Phelps says no slowdowns or stalls. No 
zones or double-teams. Attack the 
boards hard on both ends. Don’t be 
afraid to take the play into the middle. 
The coaches' luncheon is about over 
when DiBiaso. an old friend from Bea- 
con, N.Y., Digger's hometown, makes a 
suggestion. "We need something to ease 
the tension and reward the players for 


their hard work,” he says. "So they can 
leave with a positive attitude." 

Phelps agrees. "Let’s try to come up 
with something special.” 

That evening Notre Dame beats 
Georgetown 104-77, the team’s ninth 
straight victory and the one that lifts 
Phelps' record at Notre Dame to one 
modest notch above .500. The coach is 
in no mood to celebrate. 

"For the life of me I can’t understand 
what's wrong with some of you guys," 
he starts after the game. "Don’t you un- 
derstand? We’re playing to win the na- 
tional championship. If you don't believe 
in that commitment, don’t interfere with 
those who do. We’re trying to build depth 
and we’re trying to beat U-C-L-A. Are 
you ready, Shu? Are you ready. Goose? 
Ready, Broke? . . 

WEDNESDAY, JAN. 16 
Phelps comes into his wood-paneled 
office a few minutes after 9 a.m. He and 
DiBiaso evaluate last night's game, not- 
ing that the backcourt made too many 
turnovers (12), that there was not enough 
penetration on offense and that the team 
did not get back quickly enough on de- 
fense. Gary Brokaw, Notre Dame's best 
shooter, is mentioned. "Sometimes," 
says Phelps, "Gary doesn’t concentrate 
on what he is doing. When he does he is 
really something." 

The two discuss the UCLA game 
plan. Notre Dame hopes to force UCLA 
to the left, away from Keith Wilkes and 
toward Walton’s low post position. John 
Shumate, the strong 6' 9", 235-pound 
junior center, will play behind Walton 
and try to keep him away from the bas- 
ket. “Our objective is to take away the 
lob pass and not worry if Walton gets 
25 points,” says Phelps. “Shumate can’t 
let this become a crusade, him against 
Walton. If Walton beats us with 10 hook 
shots, let him.” 

Even though he has yet to play well 
against UCLA, Gary (Goose) Novak, 
Phelps decides, will guard Wilkes. Fresh- 
man Adrian Dantley will check the tall- 
er Dave Meyers, with Guards Dwight 
Clay and Brokaw picking up Tommy 
Curtis and Pete Trgovich. 

When the Notre Dame players arrive 
for practice each finds a 3 x 5 card that 
carries a special message taped to his 
locker. For Shumate it is "Defense — 
Boards." Says Shumate: "Digger has 
given us confidence by saying we arc go- 
ing to play UCLA straight up. I thought 

continued 
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NOTRE DAME continued 


some of the things we did last year played 
right into their hands." 

In today’s 2'/i-hour practice a blue- 
shirted team runs the Bruins' offensive 
and defensive patterns and the golds (the 
regulars) are taught to react. One drill 
gives the golds ball possession with three 
minutes to go and an eight-point lead. 
They must hold on as the blue team press- 
es. They do. “You know what happens 
now?” Phelps asks. “Shu. you go to one 
basket and Goose, you go to the other. 
The rest of you guys lift them up like 
they're cutting down the net.” Practicing 
net cutting? Yes. It is the gimmick Di- 
Biaso was looking for. 

The practice ends as it always has in 
Phelps' eight years of coaching at Penn- 
sylvania. Fordham and Notre Dame. 
The players gather at midcourt and he 
asks them three times. "No. I?" 

“Notre Dame!" they answer. 

One more chore remains. After dinner 
the team is shown the first 10 minutes of 
the two games with UCLA last year. In 
the w hirring darkness the Bruins take the 
lead both times but the advantage is 
slight — the slaughter at the end of both 
games is not shown. “You’ve got to be- 
lieve you can beat them after looking at 
this film." Phelps says. The lights come 
on and the players clap. As they walk 
out Brokaw says, "I can’t wait." 

THURSDAY, JAN. 17 
The morning staff meeting includes 
Frank McLaughlin, who had been away 
scouting Kansas, an opponent coming up 
next Tuesday. There is a strange irony 
when Phelps, whose attitude about 
UCLA has been so positive, so confident, 
asks McLaughlin, an assistant with 
Phelps since Fordham. “Can we beat 
Kansas?” 

“We can, Digger," he says. "But it will 
be tough.” 

The distractions are becoming enor- 
mous. One quarter of Phelps' working 
day is given \o the press, but the hassle 
is worse for the players, who have no sec- 
retary to screen phone calls. Clay says, 
“The students are getting me too excit- 
ed." In practice Clay makes a bad pass 
and Phelps chastises the little guard. 


On the way to their day of conquest Shumate 
practiced taking down the victors' net and 
Phelps shouted exhortations. But in Los Ange- 
les the handwriting was on a sign. After a week 
on Cloud 9. Notre Dame had lost its magic. 


Standing at midcourt Clay says quietly, 
“Don’t worry. Coach. I’ll be ready.” 

Now it is "spurt time," concentrated 
basketball, the kind a team must play 
when it is trailing late in a game. Press, 
steal, score. The drill works well. 

After practice Phelps and his assistants 
drive to Chicago for a look at UCLA, 
which has come cast to meet Iowa. The 
game is poorly played. UCLA wins 68-44 
without Walton, who has been hurt and 
out of action. On the way home Phelps 
says, "I really don’t care if Walton plays 
or not, but 1 think he's going to. 1 don’t 
know what all this secret stuff has been 
about. He’s going to play.” 

FRIDAY, JAN. 18 

There is nothing new to discuss in the 
coaches' meeting. “The kids are ready," 
Phelps says. 

The team, however, is not as sharp in 
practice as it was the day before. The 
coach suddenly ends a scrimmage with 
the blue team pressing the golds hard. 
Nevertheless, Phelps repeats the net-cut- 
ting scenario. A few hours later, 1,000 
students pour into bare, round Stepan 
Center for a pep rally. The crowd press- 
es against the island platform where the 
players, coaches and guests sit. Among 
them is Sid Catlett, who played three 
years before. After the band marches in 
to the rousing cadence of the Irish fight 
song, after 12 cheerleaders and one cos- 
tumed leprechaun have warmed the au- 
dience with their familiar appeals to 
school pride, Catlett speaks. "I have a 
telegram,” he tells the churning students 
below him. "It says. ’Sorry, John, I won’t 
be able to play with you tomorrow. I’ve 
got a yellow streak coming on. Signed, 
Bill Walton.’ ” The crowd roars. 

Finally it is Phelps’ turn. He pledges 
that since “you never let us down, be- 
lieve me we won’t let you down." 

The Alma Mater is played, the band 
wakes up the echoes and the rally is over. 
The players go back. \o their dorms. The 
first floor of Fisher Hall, where Shumate, 
Dantley and Martin live, is quieter than 
usual this Friday night. Shumate person- 
ally appoints monitors to keep peace so 
he can sleep. 

SATURDAY, JAN. 19 
At 6:30 a.m. Shumate is aroused by a 
ringing telephone. His parents arc call- 
ing from Elizabeth, NJ. and for 15 min- 
utes they talk about the game that af- 
ternoon. In the small, dark room Shu- 


continutd 
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mate is told that no matter what happens 
today he should keep his confidence and 
faith in himself, that he may lose a game 
but not his pride. When they hang up 
Shumate is wide awake. He opens the 
door and yells out, "Wake up, every- 
body, it’s Bruin time!" 

The pregamc mass is conducted by Fa- 
ther Edmund Joyce, the school's execu- 
tive vice-president. He prays for "the 
grace to do our best, to contribute to the 
success of the team and not for personal 
help." Novak, who had given Walton 
hell at last night's pep rally, gives his team 
a reading from Hebrews. 

Two hours later Novak comes into the 
locker room singing. The air is heavy 
with the smell of Tru-Balm. a heating 
salve. Shumate tells a manager to turn 
on the tape deck. "I need music to psych 
me up." Brokaw joins Shumate in sing- 
ing. Clay slowly puts on his uniform, 
nodding with the beat. Suddenly Shu- 
mate. the son of a preacher, yells. "I had 
a dream last night, brothers." 

The players have heard this before. 
They assume the role of Pentecostal 
worshipers. "Tell it. brother!" 

"I dreamed I was running from a big 
bear." 

"Yeah." 

"He had me scared for a while." 

"We know. We know." 

“I ran into the woods and there was a 
leprechaun there." 

"Tell it, brother." 

"I said. ‘Lcp, a bear is after me. What 
can I do'?' " 

"Yeah!" 

"The bear said, ‘Shu, lay down a Bear 
Bryant trap.’ " 

"Tell it!" 

"So I lay down a Bear Bryant trap and 
the trap say ‘Snap!' *’ 

What it lacks religiously, it surpasses 
in symbolic fervor. Phelps, meanwhile, 
is hurriedly scrawling the team's game 
plan on the blackboard. It adds up to: 
keep your poise and confidence. Around 
1 1 o'clock the music is turned off and 
calm returns to the room as the team goes 
out on the court to loosen up. Then the 
players are back for final instructions. 
Phelps warns them to stay away from the 
UCLA bench because of John Wooden's 
habit of riding opposing players. 

“All right," he says, "I want you to 
act like men, play like men and win like 
men." It is 11:53 when the men storm 
onto the court. 

The team comes in at halftime trailing 


by nine points. Phelps notes it has come 
back from 17-down and orders "the 
same intensity, the same game plan.” 

When Shumate seals the Notre Dame 
victory by grabbing the last rebound, 
Phelps hugs DiBiaso; Brokaw is in the 
arms of his father: Clay, his mother. At 
one end of the floor Novak is taking 
down the net, but Shumate is not to be 
found. He is pounded in the crush and 
fights his way to the dressing room, where 
he asks for smelling salts. 

Among the 450 people who come to a 
party at Phelps' home is the governor of 
Indiana. At the South Dining Hall two 
players who did not even get into the 
game are given a standing ovation when 
they walk in for dinner. 

SUNDAY. JAN. 20 

The coaches' meeting before the evening 
practice is subdued. There is almost no 
indication that Notre Dame has done 
anything more than win another basket- 
ball game. The offense, it is decided, was 
not hurt by the UCLA press. The Irish 
press, especially with Freshman Guard 
Ray Martin in the game, is judged to be 
very effective. Wilkes was much less a 
problem after Brokaw took over for No- 
vak. Shumate ended up playing Walton 
the way he wanted to, fronting some- 
times. playing behind others. Generally, 
the team could have done belter. 

And, like that, UCLA is put aside. It 
is a proud and confident team that takes 
the practice floor, but it is a tired one 
also, drained by Saturday afternoon's 
emotion and Saturday night's celebra- 
tion. "I got in at five." says Shumate, 
"and the phone was still ringing.” The 
only mention of the team's new place in 
the college basketball universe is made 
by Phelps. He predicts a funeral if the 
squad does not shape up by Tuesday. 
"I'll be damned if we're going to lose to 
Kansas," he shouts. 

At 10 o'clock practice is over. The 
players grin as they move to center court 
for the traditional cheer. "All right." 
says Phelps, smiling self-consciously. 
"The first time ever . . . No. I?” 

"Notre Dame!" 

They do it three times. 

MONDAY, JAN. 21 

After traveling for six hours Notre Dame 
arrives in Lawrence. Kans. weary and 
hungry. Practice at Allen Field House is 
not the stuff of which national champi- 
ons are made. The players are listless. 


Phelps angry. "There are going to be 
17,000 people wanting to see you beaten 
tomorrow." he says. But no one seems 
to care. Phelps senses the peril. 

TUESDAY. JAN. 22 

Notre Dame docs not defeat the Jay- 
hawks so much as it survives them. For 
20 devastating minutes the Irish play like 
a national champion, breaking away to 
a 49 35 lead with near-flawless basket- 
ball. At halftime Phelps tells the team not 
to let up, but it is soon apparent that the 
earlier determination has evaporated. 
Kansas closes to within two points. 
6 1 59. After Shumate draws his fourth 
foul he sits dow n, but somehow the Irish 
extend their lead to 71 67. They hold on 
and win 76 74 by controlling the last four 
minutes of play. 

"I don't care if it was by one or 30." a 
relieved Phelps tells the players later. "It 
was a super win." Then he warns them 
not to give the waiting press "anything 
UCLA can use for its locker-room bul- 
letin board." But the players arc not of 
a mind to crow about anything. "If we 
were on any kind of cloud," says Mar- 
tin, "we're sure down to earth now.” 
Shumate is "glad the team didn’t lose be- 
cause of my bad play. I'm humbled, man. 

I got my head handed to me." 

Back at the motel Phelps is finally al- 
lowing himself a moment's relaxation. 
"We had to win.” he says. "We just 
couldn’t be No. I for only a day." His 
thoughts ramble on to Saturday’s re- 
match. "We're going to do something 
different," he says, "something they 
won't expect. If they think this one is go- 
ing to be easy they arc in for a surprise." 

WEDNESDAY, JAN. 23 
A 5:45 wake-up call shakes the Notre 
Dame team out of bed and onto a bus 
for a ride to Kansas City and an early- 
morning flight back through Chicago to 
South Bend. The players are tired but for 
How the pressures of the season are far 
below them. Cued by Phelps, the stew- 
ardess announces to the other passengers 
that the No. I -ranked basketball team in 
the whole country is aboard. Applause 
at 25,000 feet. 

The afternoon practice is shorter than 
usual. The team is listless. The next op- 
ponent. St. Francis of Pennsylvania, is 
not in Notre Dame's class, and besides, 
a local television station is going to re- 
broadcast the UCLA game at 6:30. That 
evening the players gather in small 
continued 
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groups wherever they can find a set. Sil- 
ting in his den Phelps does not doubt the 
ability of his team to play UC1.A head 
to head. That has been pro\ed, but there 
are all the other factors to be considered. 
Since defeating Kansas he has been strug- 
gling with an idea: to run a four-corners 
delay offense with Dantley controlling 
the ball. That could be the surprise he is 
looking for. He calls DiBiaso. 

THURSDAY, JAN. 24 
In the afternoon before the night's game 
with St. Francis, the Notre Dame staff 
gathers— to discuss UCLA. Phelps re- 
jects McLaughlin's notion that they 
should pay special attention to Walton. 
“We can't change our whole strategy to 
concentrate on one man," he says. “We 
know it doesn't work." 

Later. McLaughlin has another idea: 
“I wonder if Wooden would let us hang 
the nets we took dow n Saturday?" Phelps 
smiles. If only everything could be the 
same. 

The players consider St. Francis a use- 
less evening’s assignment. "We should 
blow them out of here." Phelps tells 
them, "but don't let them make up in 
enthusiasm what they lack in ability. 
Don't let them get hungry.'' 

Notre Dame jumps out to a 10-2 start 
but obligingly lets St. Francis move into 
the lead midway through the period. At 
halftime, ahead by only nine, the play- 
ers sit quietly, knowing what is to come. 
"You did a great job," Phelps says sar- 
castically. "If you want to be No. I a 
day or two. you can have it. I smelled 
this all day. I smelled it with your cocky 
attitude. You asked for it and you de- 
serve it." 

"C'mon, let’s go," says Clay. "We'll 
get 'em. We just have to play tougher." 

In the second half the Irish do not look 
better but they are more dedicated. Fol- 
lowing the 78-58 victory Brokaw says, "I 
never play well before a big game." 

The big game is exactly what Phelps 
wants to talk about. "I want you to sac- 
rifice the next two days," he tells the 
team. "When we gel to Los Angeles to- 
morrow I don't want you leaving the 
hotel. 1 don't want you thinking about 
the beach, your relatives or anything but 
beating UCLA. We're going out there to 
defend what we’ve already won. You are 
going to win. Any time you can come 
back from 17 points and outscore a team 
12 Oin the last three minutes you arc bet- 
ter than they are." 


FRIDAY, JAN. 25 

The players are eager for the morning 
workout, because it is the first of the week 
devoted entirely to the Bruins. "Oh, 
man. am I ready." says Clay as he jukes 
onto the court. The team goes over the 
same defensive strategy it used in last Sat- 
urday's game. Phelps tells Brokaw to be 
more aware of the backdoor pass from 
W allon to T rgovich breaking underneath 
and reminds Shumate to block Walton 
off the boards. Offensively . the team runs 
through what it hopes will be a few un- 
expected twists designed to create more 
scoring opportunities for Brokaw and 
Dantley and to take advantage of Shu- 
mate's outside shooting. He doubts that 
Wooden has done such adjusting. 

Thirty minutes after practice is over a 
police escort is hurrying Notre Dame to 
the South Bend airport. Dantley, head 
back, smiling and with his arms spread 
out on the back seat of the speeding bus. 
says, "This is what it's all about, man. 
the way it ought to be." 

Phelps, in a reflective mood on the 
(light from Chicago, says, "No matter 
what happens, nobody can take Satur- 
day 'sgameaway from us. It was the high- 
light of the entire season and, considering 
the circumstances, one of the greatest 
comebacks of all time. The point is we 
beat them, something no one else has 
been able to do for a long time." 

The team is met at the Los Angeles air- 
port by well-w ishers and a battery of tele- 
vision cameras. The players share Phelps' 
concern about such distractions. "This 
limelight is bad for me, makes me blow 
my cool," says Clay. Pete Crotty. a start- 
er last year and a substitute this season, 
frowns and says, "C'mon, Digger, this 
is bad, let's get out of bcie." 

In the lobby of the Century Plaza Ho- 
tel Phelps gathers the players before they 
go to their rooms. "Don't bother to 
read a newspaper,” he tells them. “There 
won't be anything in them worth seeing." 
Later everyone goes to Phelps' room to 
watch a film of the first half of last Sat- 
urday's game. "Don't get discouraged 
about the officials," he says. "I'll take 
care of them. You just keep your poise 
and show your class no matter what hap- 
pens. UCLA and their fans want revenge. 
If you can accept the crowd and UCLA's 
intensity, we will win again. That is all it 
takes to shut people up." 

The players have been given money so 
they can eat dinner on their own. Phelps 
tells them to be in bed by 1 1 o'clock. Most 


have no place to go and nothing to do, 
though Novak, a pre-med student, has 
brought a textbook to study. Brokaw 
goes to visit his mother and father at a 
nearby Holiday Inn. The New Bruns- 
wick, N.J. police captain and his wife 
made the trip as guests of friends back 
home. "That was really nice." says Bro- 
kaw. "I hope it was worth the effort.” 

SATURDAY, JAN. 26 
From the beginning it seems that time, 
place and circumstance are allied to 
mock the Notre Dame team. Many of 
the players, unaccustomed to the time 
change, awaken two hours early. Dur- 
ing a midday shooting practice at Pau- 
ley Pavilion it is concluded that round 
arenas, like their own. arc better. The vis- 
itors' dressing room is too small, too 
crowded. The bench area is too far re- 
moved from center court. Clay is com- 
ing down with a cold. 

The Pavilion, where UCLA has lost 
only tw ice in 8>/i years, is all but empty— 
and yet conspiracy already is in the air. 
Outside, a few hundred students, many 
of whom have been there since UCLA 
beat Santa Clara 96 54 the night before, 
arc waiting to assure themselves of good 
seats when the doors open. As the play- 
ers climb into cabs to return to the Cen- 
tury Pla/a, one of the squatters yells out, 
"Tonight you’ll meet your fate." 

The players say little as they sit in 
Phelps' suite watching the second half of 
lust Saturday's game. The coach empha- 
sizes the need for belter rebounding. At 
the pregame meal the team seems uncom- 
fortable in the carpeted and chandelicrcd 
elegance of the Regents' Board Room. 
Novak interrupts the nervous quiet: 
"C’mon, somebody say something to 
loosen us up." Nobody docs. 

On this day nobody can. It is more than 
the UCLA team; it is the whole panoply 
of championship banners and pompon 
girls and John Wooden pyramids of suc- 
cess. In the dressing room before the 
game there is none of the previous Sat- 
urday's easy confidence. "You're better 
than they are,” Phelps pleads. ‘^Tt's like 
a neighborhood team going crosstow n to 
play another. Just be ready for what is 
going to happen w hen you go out there." 

What they hear when they go out there 
is the ultimate psych, the UCLA cheer- 
ing section humming the Notre Dame 
fight song. And they see a banner that 
reads, "The Lord Giveth but the Bruins 
Taketh Away." end 
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We spend as much time 
making an Astro easy 
to fix as we do 
making it hard to break. 

All trucks, no matter how well built, need 
servicing from time to time. Our goal, therefore, 
has continually been to make servicing a GMC 
Astro as quick and as painless as possible. 

Most of what we've done Is too technical and 
detailed for us to go Into here. The point Is that 
we've made servicing a GMC Astro a lot less 


complicated and a lot less expensive. And when 
you combine that with all the effort that's gone 
Into making an Astro tough and durable, you've 
got a pretty effective machine. 


There's one more thing we've done for the 
sake of efficiency. Something called Sudden • 
Service. It's a toll-free number we've set up that 
lets you talk directly with the factory— for help 
with a problem or just general information. 

The number is 800-521-2800 (Alaska. Hawaii. 
Canada not included). In Michigan, the number is 
800572-7953. Call weekdays. 8 to 5 EST. 
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General Motors 







O n the crest of Pacific Heights, a ridge 
rising 1,000 feet above the flats of 
Honolulu, stands a pink Califomia- 
Spanish mansion, its screened lanai of- 
fering an unsurpassable sweep of view 
from Diamond Head on the east to Pearl 
Harbor's approaches on the west. It is 
the sort of scene that courts a vision of 
sunset mai tais and a plump, elderly pro- 
prietor, ensconced in a softly cushioned 
rattan chair, regaling cocktail guests with 
stories that always begin: “You should 
have been here when. . . But the 
proprietor is not on the lanai and nei- 
ther are the guests. The proprietor, a con- 
spicuously wiry gent standing 5' 1 1' and 
weighing 150 pounds, is, in fact, halfway 
down the steeply sloping lawn trying to 
throw an iron ball up the hill. His only 
audience is a Russian wolfhound named 
Czar. 

What retired Navy Commander Ber- 
nard W. Deacon — who, year for year and 
pound for pound may be the best all- 
round athlete in the world — is doing is 
putting the shot. When he is through with 
that, he may run east down the green ply- 
wood ramp that bisects the grounds and 
hurl a javelin toward one of the six rental 
units he has built on his three-acre estate. 
He is unlikely to practice the pole vault at 
this late hour; the pit is at the west end of 
his homemade track, and running into 
the descending sun is like trying to play 
left field in Oakland. Maybe the long 
jump or discus, though. The long-jump 
pit is at the other end, and the discus, like 
the javelin, sails out in the direction of his 
unsuspecting tenants. 

Is Bud Deacon crazy? The man is 62 
years old! Doesn’t he realize that the time 
has come for boozy reveries on past glo- 
ries, for sedentary concerns or the semi- 
anesthesia many retired people indulge 
in as a palliative for boredom? No, he 
doesn’t realize it, and all those front-yard 
antics are not solely for amusement. 
Fresh from his victory in the U.S. Track 
and Field Federation Winter Decathlon 
championship in Glendale, Calif, in ear- 
ly December, Deacon now is in light but 
continuous training for all the Masters 
(and some standard) meets that lie ahead 
in 1974, 1975 and maybe even 1984. Ear- 
lier in the day he has run five miles 
through Kapiolani Park, and he topped 


that off with a hurdling workout on his 
lawn track. All Bud Deacon wants is 
health, happiness — and a few new world 
records to add to the 29 he already holds. 

To some of his poi-pounding or pate- 
oriented business associates. Deacon’s 
behavior stamps him as a real nut — not 
just a filbert but a coconut. In his kitch- 
en, sweating heavy but breathing easy 
after his workout. Deacon owns up to 
the charge. Instead of a drink, or even a 
beer, he is happily gulping a faintly lem- 
ony concoction called Gookinaid, in- 
vented by a marathon-running chemist 
called Gookin. The label on the bottle 
says it is an ’ ’electrolyte replacement with 
glucose,” and Deacon explains that it in- 
stantly replenishes body fluids and salts. 
“I’ve always been kind of a food fanat- 
ic,’’ he beams at his wife Diddie, who is 
having a beer. “Or would you say that 
was an understatement?” “It’s an under- 
statement, all right,” says Diddie, pass- 
ing him a bowl of boiled peanuts, oozy 
in their shells. 

Until three years ago Bud Deacon’s 
nuttiness was more or less a family se- 
cret. It might still be if in 1966 a San 
Diego attorney named David Pain had 
not dreamed up a mile run for men over 
40 and if Dr. Kenneth H. Cooper had 
not published The New Aerobics in 1970. 
Pain’s race inspired him to create The 
U.S. Masters Track and Field Associa- 
tion, with events in all categories, includ- 
ing the pentathlon, for four age groups: 
40-49, 50-59, 60-69 and 70-and-over. 
Deacon knew about the Masters pro- 
gram, for he was then president of the 
Hawaii AAU and had been a close stu- 
dent of track and field ever since his col- 
lege days at Stanford where, on March 
10, 1934, he surpassed the world pole- 
vault record. But he had not seriously 
considered entering Masters events until 
The New Aerobics confronted him with 
a maximum conditioning program for 
people 50 and over. 

Deacon began running in May of 1 970. 
“I wasn’t in bad shape then,” he says in 
another flaming understatement, “but I 
never intended to compete. I just wanted 
to participate.” That goal changed in the 
late fall when, as Deacon says, grinning 
at the obvious prevarication, “I hap- 
pened to notice that I'd just run the 440 


in exactly the same time as the guy who 
won the 60-69 age group the year be- 
fore.” A lot of 40-pluses must have made 
similar discoveries, for the Masters 
movement spread from San Diego to 
every part of the U.S. (A similar pro- 
gram got under way somewhat later in 
Europe where, lacking the American gift 
for hyperbole, its sponsors call it Veter- 
ans Track and Field.) 

Since then veterans’ athletics has en- 
listed an estimated 10,000 competitors 
(400 of them entered the last national 
AAU Masters meet). M.T.&F. has 
helped form dozens of local clubs, gained 
not only AAU sanction but support from 
the Track and Field Federation and reg- 
ularly stages nearly a dozen regional and 
national meets. Its four official divisions 
have been expanded to include ages 30- 
39 at local levels, and in the Los Angeles 


THE DEACON RECORDS 
WORLD GROUP 

( Ages 60-69. His age in parentheses) 
800m.-880yd.: 2:23.8 (60, 61) 

110m. 30' hurdles: 18.5(61) 

110m. 33* hurdles: 19.7 (62) 

110m. 39' hurdles: 22.3 (62) 

1 10m. 42' hurdles: 23.0 (62) 

330yd. 30' hurdles: 51.8 (62) 

Pentathlon: 1,403 points (61) 

Decathlon (Masters): 3,884 (62) 
Decathlon (Standard): 2,806 (62) 
Masters Six: 1,419 (60) 

All of the above are also exact-age records. 

WORLD EXACT-AGE 

400m. dash: 62.4 (62) 

440yd. dash: 62.8 (62) 

440yd. dash: 62.5 (61) 

800m. -880yd.: 2:26.5 (62) 

1,500m.: 5:04.4 (60) 

Mile: 5:41.0 (62) 

3,000m.: 11:55.0(60) 

3,000m.: 11:33.0 (61) 

3,000m.: 11:39.4 (62) 

Two-mile: 12:15.0 (61) 

Two-mile: 12:23.0 (62) 

Three-mile: 19:47.2(60) 

110m. 30' hurdles: 18.8 (62) 

1 10m. 30' hurdles: 19.3 (60) 

Decathlon (Masters): 3,793 (60) 
Decathlon (Masters): 3,835 (61) 
Pentathlon: 1,398 (62) 
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Bud Deacon is 62, but he shows 


HURDLING 

LIFE’S 

BARRIERS 


few signs of slowing down. In some cases, he is even speeding up, as his 
list of world records indicates by RICHARD W. JOHNSTON 


Senior Olympics last June events were 
run in five-year groups beginning at 25 
and ending at 80. 

In 1971 Track A Field News began 
Publishing annual “age records” books 
that list the best worldwide marks for 
competitors ranging from age one (that’s 
right, one) through 78, all based on ex- 
act birth dates. The trouble with specific 
dating (as opposed to the Jan. 1 birth- 
day universally imposed on thorough- 
bred horses) is that today's champion 
may — quite literally — be tomorrow’s 
has-been and not even know it. On the 
other hand, at the very dawn of his next 
anniversary he can start shooting for a 
whole new galaxy of records (there are 
reports of 39-year-olds wistfully yearning 
for their 40th birthday, a condition hard- 
ly envisioned by the “men over 40” ad- 
vertisers of a generation ago). 

Not long after Deacon’s record-equal- 
ing 440 he got together with other over- 
age Honolulu athletes and formed a local 
Masters chapter. “The idea was health 
and funV' Deacon says (both in speak- 
ing and writing he italicizes key words). 
“We weren't thinking about records, ex- 
cept as part of the program. But com- 
petition is what makes exercise fun: you 
don't have to win, but you want to know 
you did your best.” Since then Deacon's 
best has become the geriatric sensation 
Of the track-and-field world. He holds 1 1 
60-69 age-group records and 18 exact-age 
world records. He was named the out- 
standing athlete of the 60-69 age group 
at the AAU Masters National champi- 
onships in San Diego last summer, and 
at the world championships in Cologne 
in 1972 he won four gold medals. 

All this is not enough for Deacon. As 
the intermediate — and most successful — 
member of a family line of pole vaulters, 
he would dearly love to break the 60-69 
world record of 12' 9 */£' set in 1971 by 
Herbert Schmidt of West Germany. "I 
don’t know if I can do it,” Deacon says, 
“but I’m going to try. Terry’s going to 
coach me a little on how to get the spring 
out of that fiber glass." Terry, 27, is the 
oldest of Deacon’s three children. He 
coaches vaulting at Punahou, the Ando- 
ver of Honolulu. Deacon’s daughter 
Mary, 25, is the w ife of Terry Henry IV, 
a one-time All-America soccer player at 

continued 
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Compare ’em 
head to head! 


Recessed filter system 
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Your cigarette. Look at the 
filter— is there anything special or 
different about it? If your cigarette 
is low tar" and nicotine, check 
the draw. Is it nice and easy, or do 
you have to work to take every 
puff? Finally . how about the taste? 
Do you really enjoy it-or is it 
something you just settle for? 


Doral. The recessed filter system is 
unique: cellulon fiber to reduce ‘tar” and 
nicotine, plus a unique polyethylene 
chamber with baffles and air channels. 
The draw-oh, so easy. And with every 
puff, you get the taste low "tar" and nico- 
tine smokers swear by , Try Doral. 
There's no comparison. 



Warning, The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


The low tar cigarette with 
the high taste difference. 



DORAL IK DORAL 



O I *?3 R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 

MENTHOL: 14 mg. "tar”. 1.1 mg. nicotine. FILTER: 16 mg. "tar". 1.1 mg. nicotine. 

av. per cigarette. FTC Report SEPT. 73. 





LIFE'S BARRIERS continued 


North Carolina, and his younger son 
Danny. 22, also at North Carolina, is one 
of the top vaulters in the Atlantic Coast 
Conference. Terry never quite equaled 
his father's bamboo-pole best (I4'6"), 
but Danny has surpassed it with I5'6". 
“I’m a little scared of that liber glass,” 
Deacon says. “It might sling me clear 
over the fence into my neighbor’s yard.” 

Deacon's dcnigrators— and there arc 
not many — challenge neither his records 
nor his dedication, but sometimes mut- 
ter, "No wonder — his time's his own and 
he's got the money to go to all those 
mainland and foreign meets." A few 
think Deacon must be very rich — “Who 
else has a private practice ground in his 
own front yard?" — and some who know 
him only from his records conclude that 
he is "deadly, deadly about track and 
field." The first of these grumps is true, 
but the others are not — least of all the 
last. Thanks to a sequence of shrewd land 
investments, begun on a shoestring in 
1941 when he bought a ranch for SI 00 
and crowned in 1967 by the purchase for 
5127,000 of the rundown old Riley Allen 
estate (it is now worth close to 5750.- 
000). Deacon is comfortably ofi - and the 
management of his properties the Pa- 
cific Heights rental units, a small hotel in 
Waikiki and a 60-unit apartment com- 
plex in Long Beach, Calif, docs not 
tie him to a desk. 

Even so, the Deacons live frugally. 
They do much of the upkeep on their 
own acre, including hauling and spread- 
ing a ton of chicken manure every cou- 
ple of months to keep the estate in ex- 
uberant verdure. "I guess you could 
say l train on chicken manure." Deacon 
says. "At least, everything that grows 
around here goes into my diet." A lot 
grows litchis, mulberries, avocados, 
mangos and papayas, almost all one's 
heart desires. He built his "private prac- 
tice ground" himself, including the pole- 
vault pit, an untidy amalgam of old rub- 
ber tires and discarded foam mattresses. 
"I didn’t really want him to put that 
ramp across our lawn," Diddie says, 
"and I insisted he make it portable so 
we could take it up when he wasn't train- 
ing." Diddie is philosophical about her 
mistake— Bud is always training. She has 
planted flowers and vegetables by the 
vaulting pit. 

As for deadly, deadly — well, joyful or 
even ecstatic might better describe Dea- 
con's approach both to athletics and to 
life. Neil King, a Chicago track nut and 


longtime friend, has accurately described 
Deacon as "the All-American Boy to the 
nth degree, with a bubbling, forceful per- 
sonality." Astonishingly enough. Dea- 
con is neither a track-and-field nor a fit- 
ness bore. His interests range from other 
sports (he is a director of the Islanders, 
Hawaii's Pacific Coast League baseball 
team) to horticulture to business to pol- 
itics. A lot of things make him bubble, 
though only a few make him boil. Dea- 
con says forcefully. "I'm not the kind of 
guy who goes to a party and says pious- 
ly, ‘/don't drink.' I'm not likely to have 
more than one or two, but 1 don't care 
what other people do or think." 

The 56 members of the Hawaii Mas- 
ters Track Club admire and respect their 
celebrated competitor. “I think the only 
knock you could put on Bud Deacon 
would be that he's record crazy," says 
Bob Gardner, the club president. "But 
that doesn't mean medal crazy Bud 
doesn't want anything he hasn't earned." 
Deacon pleads guilty to this mild rap. but 
adds: "My greatest pride is that in the 
Masters I can compete in all categories — 
I can run with the sprinters and the dis- 
tance men. 1 can hurdle w ith the hurdlers, 
jump with the jumpers, vault with the 
vaulters and throw 1 with the throwers." 

What Deacon actually practices is the 
politics of attraction. "If doing what I 
do persuades younger people they can 
slay fit all their lives, great'." he says. 
"Last summer at the Santa Maria [Cal- 
if.] Open Decathlon I ran in the final 
event, the 1,500 meters, just to partici- 
pate and maybe improve my own time 
I knew I wasn't going to heat those young 
fellows. But on the last turn I did pass a 
1 7-year-old kid. Know what he said? 'Go 
to it, sir!' Afterward a little boy came up 
to me and said, 'My dad takes the car to 
go to the corner for groceries. How do 
you old guys do it?' If somebody like that 
asks. I try to tell 'em. But I'm not going 
to push myself or my ideas at people. Let 
everybody do his own thing." 

Deacon was born April 28. 1911 in San 
Diego, the son of a contractor who had 
learned to vault with a trimmed hickory 
tree. The father taught Bud the art. and 
in high school he lettered in the pole vault 
(bamboo by then), the long jump and the 
high jump. He entered Stanford in 1930, 
and in his senior year enshrined himself 
as one of the school's immortals. After 
breaking the listed world record with a 
vault of l4'2 J /£" in March (the mark was 
never recognized because records were 


only recorded every two years at that 
time, and by then it had been surpassed). 
Deacon went to Los Angeles as a mem- 
ber of the famed Dink Templeton’s six- 
man squad to battle the armies of USC 
and LSU for the national collegiate 
championship. With only the vault re- 
maining. Stanford trailed the giants by 
six points, and Deacon had one try left 
with the bar at 14 feet. If he won the 
event. Stanford would win the meet. Af- 
ter half a dozen or more false starts. Dea- 
con heard Templeton's shrill voice from 
the stands: "For Christ's sake! Go ahead 
and jump!" Recalling the moment. Dea- 
con says. "That made me so damn mad 
I banged down the runway, cleared the 
bar and we won the meet." 

With a B.A. in econ-sociology. Dea- 
con got a job at Consolidated Aircraft 
and went right on training, this time for 
the Olympics. In 1928. while in high 
school, he had finished eighth in the high 
jump at the Olympic trials, and in 1932 
had lied for third in the vault, only to be 
bumped because another Stanford man 
already had made the team. For fun and 
exercise Deacon joined the San Diego 
Club volleyball team that won the na- 
tional championship in 1935. But the 
1936 Olympics produced another disap- 
pointment. His fourth-place finish in the 
vault trials would have been good enough 
before 1932. but the number of perform- 
ers per country had been cut to three. 
Then in 1940 he finished third in the tri- 
als, only to see the Olympics canceled 
because of the war. 

Deacon's Olympic frustrations may 
provide part of the motivation for his tw i- 
light assault on the record books. Many 
of his present marks will, of course, be 
surpassed as more and more track men 
graduate into his age group, but he hopes 
to keep posting exact-age records right 
on through to his 70th birthday. Then, 
of course, a whole new decade will be 
w ide open for him to assault. 

In 1941 Deacon married Evangeline 
(Diddie) Gerwig, and they bought the 
lodestone ranch before he began his na- 
val career. Although his talents as a sup- 
ply officer kept him out of the shooting 
war, he saw service in the southwest Pa- 
cific and after the war was stationed, 
among other places, at Los Alamitos. 
Calif, where he launched the base vol- 
leyball team on a run of seven straight 
national championships. 

Deacon tends to discount both his ath- 
letic achievements and his real estate suc- 
continued 
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Now, with the proper guidance, 

even the beginner can master the art 



In Tlw Coakiny of China you'll gel that 
yaiihmte. This volume from ihe best- 
selling boons ot mi Worn i> series helps 
lake the confusion out of Chinese dishes 
such as deep-fried shrimp toast, sour-and hot 
soup, smoked chicken. It's brimful with easy - 
lo-follow recipes, tested amt retested in our 
Hoods cm nil Wori d kitchen. I low-to-do it 
illustrations show you exactly how dishes 
are prepared. Step-In step instructions make 
the most exotic dish a pleasure to prepare. 
Examine /’/<<• Cooking of China and its 
companion Recipe Rook lei free for 10 days. 
Read them. Woik with them. Here are some 
of the fascinating things you'll discover . . 

How to Plan a Perfect Chinese Meal 

There are no separate courses to worry about 
when you plan a ( hinese dinner party. Kvery 
dish is served at the saute time And you can 
balance your choice of dishes so that both 
the preparation and the cooking are simple, 
orderly procedures. In The Cookinyaf China 
you'll find dozens of recipes for "prepare 
early'' dishes such as braised star anise beef, 
plus a generous sampling of dishes such as 
barbecued spareribs which require slow, un- 


attended cooking I Ins leaves you free for 
chicken with bean sprouts or another favor- 
ite stir-fry dish, lo guide you in your selec- 
tion. you'll lind sample dinner menus with 
dishes that offer endless variety and arc- 
easy to prepare. 

How to Create a Sumptuous Meal 
with a Few Simple Rules 

The Chinese make preparation and cooking 
two separate procedures Most preparation 
requires chopping and should be done in ad- 
vance. ManvC hinese dishes are stir-fried anil 
liming anil total concentration are impor- 
tant. Hxpcrimentation is a time honored 
( hinese tradition. Though most Chinese in- 
gredients now are readily available in food 
stores, yon can substitute spinach for cab- 
bage. broccoli for bean sprouts. Chinese 
cooking i' done with a few key utensils. But 
you can improvise with items from your 
own kitchen. You'll find out exactly how to 
do it in The Cook in v of China 

Examine The Cooking of China 
Free for 10 Full Days 
I njoy I'li i Cookiny of China for ID days as 
the guest of 1 1 M I - 1 I > i Books. If you decide 


to keep it. you pay just 95 ($6.95 ir. Can 
a da i plus shipping and handling. Well cntci 
your subscription to Hoods ot ttu Wok^i 
and other volumes in the series will be 
shipped to you a volume at a time approxi- 
mately every other month. Your epicurc.»r 
adventures w ill include The Cooking of Italy 
Cei many. I’roviiti ial Trum . . Your guides 
will be famous gourmets such as James Beard, 
Julia Child ... Each volume is $5.95 (SfiA 
in Canada) plus shipping and handling and 
comes on a Ill-day frec-examinalion basis 
I here is no minimum number of books yo< 
must buy. and you may cancel your subscrip- 
tion at any lime by notify ing us. If you doty' 
choose lo keep The Cookiny of Chinn, sim- 
ply return the books within 10 days, yout 
subscription for future volumes will be can- 
celed. and you will be under no further oh 
ligation. 

W riting in Wir York Uayarine. (iacl 
Ciicene said about Hoods ot nil Wori d, 
"Resistance to cookbook collecting van- 
ished I have to have them all , . We 
hope you'll agree. Why not begin your culi- 
nary experience with The Cookiny of China? 



I bis handsome 206-page book measures 
S'/i ' x II' anil contains 

• lull pages of lull-color 
photographs anil illustrations. 

• More than too authentic Chinese recipes 
tested and retested in our kitchen. 

. Step by step 1 1 1 us : i uions demonstrating 
preparation and cooking techniques. 

• Dei. uled guide explaining ingredients 
used m Chinese cooking. 

• I isi ot i tic- I'.imv s.iun-s .out condiments 
used in Chinese cooking. 

• I is! of sli>ies in the I nited States that 
accept mail ordeis for Chinese food. 

• Basic tales for Chinese menu planning, 
including sample menus. 

• Separate spiral-bound Recipe Booklet. 


'TIME 


Eating with Chopsticks. Illustrated above is the 
basic technique for using chopsticks. However, 
thcic's no one-.ind-only way to use chopsticks. 
Simply adjust this basic grip lo one dial is easy 
and comfortable for you. 


Sculpted Vegetables. Chinese ingredients 
should please the eye and the palate. I lie illus- 
trations above demonstrate how to make scal- 
lion brushes, tomato roses, carrot flowers, rail 
ish fans. They are served both as a food and a 
garnish. 


If order card is missing, then please write: 
rtMF.-UFE BOOKS. IVpl OWM. 

Time A late Building. Chicago. Ill NX>II. 





Other volumes in the 
Foods of the World series 
include 

The Cooking of Japan, 
Classic French Cooking, 
Wines and Spirits, 

American Cooking... 




t)f Chinese cooking. 

Qhina 


Your Introductory Volume To 

rim Foods of theWorld 

BOOKS J 

FREE, for 10 Full Days 


atm c*. 


Using the Versatile Cleaver. The cleaver is an 
indispensable ulensil to Chinese cooks. They 
use it to slice, dice, mince and chop The cleaver 
can be used efficiently and safely with just a bit 
of practice. 


Deep-Frying. The Chinese deep-fry everything 
from shrimp toast and womans to beef and 
chicken. Deep-frying is done in several stages. 
Shown above is the step-by-step preparation of 
deep-fried shrimp balls. 


Two Simple Wrappers. I Pontons and egg-rolls 
are easy to prepare. They are filled, shaped and 
cooked in a variety of ways. Shown above art- 
basic techniques for folding and filling egg-rolls 
and several kinds of wontons. 






Bob Hope’s 
Desert Classic 
Double Duo. 

Bob Hope takes it from the top. 

A duo has two parts. The Double 
Duo has three: a big, bold plaid or 
checked sport coat, plus two pairs of 
solid slacks that pick up the dominant 
colors of the coat. 

The sport coats are “Stretch-8”®, 
the Hart Schaffner Marx exclusive 
fabric of texturized Dacron® polyester 
and wool. Light in weight and long 
on comfort. The slacks? 100 5£ 
texturized polyester. 

Check out the colors and patterns 
and get into Bob Hope’s Desert Classic 
Double Duo. Bob thinks it’s a pretty 
sensational idea for the man who wants 
a lot of good looks without a 
lot of effort. 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX ft 

J6 South Franklin Street. Chicago, Illinois 60606 © 1974 



King$:1 5 mgl'tar'/l .Omg. nicotine 
100's: 17 mg."tar, "1. 2 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC ReporrSept! 73 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 




LIFE'S BARRIERS romtnnrd 


cesses. "Anybody who read The New 
Aerobics at the same time I did could have 
done what I've done.” he says unconvinc- 
ingly. Actually, what aerobics did was 
take a good product and make it much, 
much better. "It had a vast effect on my 
cardiovascular system," Deacon says. 
"My resting pulse is down from 75 to 
about 43-45.” As for his land invest- 
ments "Trading, trading, trading." he 
says. "That's the game. You don't have 
to be smart, you just have to have the 
guts to go for it." 

Having the guts to go for it in track 
and field is a Deacon characteristic that 
sometimes sharply violates Dr. Cooper's 
admonitions against undue stress. All 
last summer Deacon was engaged in a 
bravura demonstration of how desire can 
defeat disablement. Early in June, while 
running a practice 660. he tore a ligament 
in his left foot, the long one that con- 
nects the ball to the heel. A week before 
the National AAU Masters meet at San 
Diego he was still crippled and in pain. 
"I had to do something." Deacon says, 
"so I had three acupuncture treatments, 
and the foot got much better. On the first 
day of the meet I managed a lousy third 
in the long jump and won the pole vault 
at 9' I There was not much competition. 
Then came the 800 meters, which I've 
never lost, and just as 1 started around 
the turn of the second lap 1 tore the lig- 
ament again! It was killing me. hut after 
several strides it didn't seem any worse 
so I kept going and broke the 62-year- 
old record by 7.6 seconds." 

The next day. following a miserable 
night of ice immersion. Deacon was de- 
termined toat least try the triple jump. "I 
decided to blast out of my hop and step 
and just hope my left foot would hold 
up for the jump. I figured I wouldn't feel 
the pain until I was already in flight. Well, 
I went so far on my hop and step that I 
landed in the sand pit on my sore foot. 
Of course, I didn't get much of a jump 
out of there, but it was so soft I didn't 
feel anything — and the jump won! 

"Going up for the triple jump I'd no- 
ticed the foot didn't hurt near as much 
running as walking, so I entered the 39- 
inch high hurdles [1 10 meters]. I usually 
take four steps and take off on alternate 
feet, but I figured I'd better run five and 
lake off on the right every time. That 
night in the middle of the race I forgot 
and went off on the left! It killed me, but 
I got going again and won in 22.3.” In- 
stead of sensibly proceeding to the ncar- 


THE DEACON DIET 


Most dieters struggle against their chains. 
Not Commander Bernard W. Deacon, who 
for some 2S years lias happily adhered to 
a six-day regimen that would give the eggs 

ON RISING A glass of hoi water in which 
is dissolved a tablespoon each of honey. 
Kuro syrup and vinegar, plus the juice of 
one lemon. 

BREAKFAST. First, what Deacon calls "a 
kind of drinkable slush," blending three ta- 
blespoons of brewers' yeast, two table- 
spoons of AR factor RHB* and a table- 
spoon each of soy flour, sesame meal, 
sunflower meal, w hcal-and-ricc bran, rice 
polish, brown rice, maple syrup, millet and 
posvdered protein. This is followed by one 
or more whole papayas, a tablespoon of 
wheat-germ oil and a bowl of Seven Grain 
whole cereal with raisins and dates added. 
(Note: no milk, cream, sugar or butter.) 

LUNCH: None. 

DINNER: A variety of dishes devised by 


Benedict set apoplexy hut not heartburn. 

( On the seventh day he fasts . ) 1 1 hen Dea- 
con dines otil. he attempts to stick to rare 
roast beef, ftsh and salads. The diet: 

Mrs. Deacon, including such ingredients as 
thinly sliced beef, Hawaiian onions, water- 
cress. calves' liver, chicken livers, bacon and 
any kind of lish (served raw on occasion), 
all but the last stir-fried. Chinese style. Plus 
a salad of lettuce, chives, parsley, mint, av- 
ocado and onion slices tall home-grown 
except the onions), mixed with two table- 
spoons of safflower oil and a little lemon 
juice or a dollop of Mrs, Deacon's home- 
made polyunsaturated mayonnaise. For 
dessert Deacon has another papaya and/or 


SNACKS & DRINKS Between meals, 
only fruits and nuts, including without 
fail -an apple at bedtime. Skimmed milk 
occasionally, no codec or tea, and alcohol 
limited to a maximum of two drinks of beer, 
liquor or wine Oh. yes— after workouts. 
Gooktnaid. 


*.-t compound contrived by Russ Hodge, former decathlon retard holder, containing 
time-released minerals, vitamins and amino acids from natural sources and enzymes. 


esi ambulance (or acupuncturist). Dea- 
con turned his sharp blue eyes on the 
javelin and saw that nobody was doing 
very well. “I figured if I entered I might 
get a fifth or sixth," he says, "but all of 
a sudden it dawned on me — l can win 
this." He did, and then managed to limp 
up to accept the outstanding-athlete 
award in his division. 

Two weeks later at Gresham. Ore., 
with his foot "better but still hurting," 
Deacon set exact-age world records in the 
600-gram (or women's) javelin, 880. 330- 
yard intermediate hurdles and 33-inch 
hurdles. "I ended up with seven firsts, 
seven meet records, four world records, 
one American record — and a helluva sore 
foot," Deacon says. He neglects to men- 
tion that he again received the outstand- 
ing-athlete award. In late August he won 
the Masters Decathlon in Honolulu with 
3.499 points for an exact-age world rec- 
ord, though his foot was still so painful 
"I hardly got through the second day." 

His foot finally healed, and in early 
November Deacon began training for the 
Glendale meet. Although he was distract- 
ed by legal matters concerning his invest- 
ment properties and was rained out a 
good deal. Deacon departed for Califor- 
nia brimming with his customary confi- 
dence. It was almost misplaced. With 
only three decathlon events left, he was 


astonished to find he was trailing by 19 
points. He was sure of the pole vault 
and won it at 10' 2"— no record but ad- 
equate. The javelin was another matter. 
He was unable to exceed 85 feet in his 
practice throws. “Then I guess the old 
adrenaline came to my rescue." Deacon 
says. "Anyhow, I got my first official 
throw out to 101 '7'. and that took it." 
He ran the 1.500 in 5:12. to boost his 
total points to an age-group world record 
of 3,884. It was his third straight USTFF 
Winter Decathlon win. and each year he 
has improved his totals— he managed 
3.793 at age 60 and 3.835 at 61. Both of 
these figures still stand as exact-age 
records. 

What more can Deacon hope to 
achieve? Not much, in Diddic's eyes. 
"About a month after he first started 
running, a big hulking street kid snatched 
my purse w hile we were walking in dow n- 
town Honolulu," she says. "Bud just 
took off after him. right through the traf- 
fic. and he caught him in about 300 yards 
and got my purse back. That meant more 
to me than all Bud's records. I like a re- 
sult. and that was one. I like to get a flow- 
er when I plant a seed." But Bud sees 
plenty of worlds left to conquer. The pole 
vault, for one. And. of course, on April 
28 he will be able to start all over again 
on the 63s. eno 
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Corsairs 


Southern 


circuit 


O lucky man, the sailor. He says fill 'er up and the wind obliges. This weekend the nation's 
swiftest yachts and hottest helmsmen will fill sails with nature's ancient, gloriously abun- 
dant energy and embark upon what one skipper calls "the best ocean racing in this part 
of the world." This is the Southern Ocean Racing Conference— six events focused on St. 
Petersburg, then Miami, and finally Nassau, featuring a fleet of yachts from East, West, 
the Lakes and the Gulf. These pages offer a SORC sampler of sail, sea and harbor. 


Photographs by Eric Schweikardt 
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If you’ve been saving 
up for a great receiver 
you just got a break. 


Controversy swirls about strange 
craft like the 1 973 Miami-Nassau 
winner, "Cascade,” but there is a 
timeless serenity at journey's end. 



The Pioneer SX-828 and SX-727 
AM-FM stereo receivers have been 
acclaimed as the greatest values at 
$499.95 and $399.95 respectively. 

And so they are. But Pioneer, as the 
leader in high fidelity components, is 
totally committed to expanding the 
frontiers of high fidelity to achieve 
perfection in sound reproduction. 

And we are continuing to do so. 

Shortly we will introduce three 
new stereo receivers — SX-1010, 
SX-939 and SX-838. They will continue 
the Pioneer tradition of unrivalled 
excellence through innovation in 
state-of-the-art technology in design 
and performance. 

But until these new models are 
available, Pioneer dealers will be able 
to offer unusual savings on the SX-828 
and the SX-727. Currently they’re the 
best values in the world of high 
fidelity. With only a limited supply at 
Pioneer dealers, they won’t last long. 

The choice is yours. 

You can wait for Pioneer's new 
models. If so, we admire your 
foresight. If you decide to take the 
substantial savings on the SX-828 or 
SX-727. we applaud your business 
acumen. 


U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp.. 

75 Oxford Drive, Moonachie, 

New Jersey 07074 

West: 13300 S. Estrella. Los Angeles 
90248/ Midwest: 1500 Greenleaf, 

Elk Grove Village. III. 60007/Canada: 
S.H. Parker Co. 

SPECS SX-828 SX-727 

IHF Music Power 270 watts 195 watts 
4 ohms 

RMS (® 8 ohms. 60+60 40+40 

Both channels watts watts 

driven <® IKHz 

FM Sensitivity 1.7uV 1.8uV 

(IHF) 

Selectivity +75dB +70dB 

Capture Ratio 1.5dB 2.0dB 


when you want something better 


PEOPLE 


® University of Kentucky foot- 
ball fans were unhappy with 
Coach Blanton Collier in 1959. 
and they wrote a lot of letters 
complaining and asking that he 
and his incompetent aides be 
gone. The staff was gone by 1961. 
Of the eight coaches, exactly 
eight went on to success in pro 
football, five of them becoming 
NFL head coaches. Beginning 
from the left, they are Ed Rut- 
ledge. an NFL scout; Howie 
Schncllenbcrgcr. head coach at 
Baltimore; Frmal Allen, assis- 
tant coach at Dallas; Collier, 
who succeeded Paul Brown at 
Cleveland and won an NFL 
championship; Don Shula, of 
whom you may have heard; John 
North, head coach of New Or- 
leans: Bob Cummings, his assis- 
tant: and Bill Arnspargcr, who is 
taking over the New York Gi- 
ants. Another Collier assistant. 
Chuck Knox, was on the staff in 
1961 but not in 1959. He was just 
named Coach of the Year fol- 
lowing his first season with the 




Los Angeles Rams. Fired any- 
body else lately, Kentucky? 

The year 1974 just has to be bet- 
ter than 1 973 for Davey O’Brien. 
All-America quarterback for 
Texas Christian in 1938. When 
O'Brien turned on his Christmas 
tree lights on December 21. 
an explosion resulted, burning 
down his Fort Worth home and 
with it the football trophies on 
display in his den. O'Brien is 
seeking replacements for his 
Walter Camp Award, his Max- 
well Trophy and his Hall of 
Fame plaques. Fortunately, his 
Hcisman Trophy was elsewhere: 
on display in the Texas Hall of 
Fame. 

♦ Johnny Miller, who was hot on 
the pro golf circuit but suffering 
from a cold in the head, took 
time off after winning his third 
consecutive tournament to go 
fishing with his son John, 3. The 
towheads. not towing in much, 
ironed out father and son things 
on Santiago Creek near their 
home in Silverado, Calif. 

Alan Bird, the landlord of a pub 
in Woodseaves, England, has of- 
fered a daily free pint of beer in 
his pub to anyone finding his 
missing black Labrador. The lo- 


cals will swallow hard before 
they refuse that bargain. But 
doesn't it seem that the dog. if it 
can't find Bird by itself, isn't 
much of a retriever.’ 

Even though he scored 135 
points in a recent basketball 
game, one player not being 
scouted by the pros is Rich (Pee 
Wee) Kirkland. Kirkland is not 
exactly a free agent. Right now 
he is playing all his games for the 
federal penitentiary in Lewis- 
burg, Pa. A 6-foot-2-incher from 
Long Island, he scored the 135 
in a 228-47 Anthracite League 
victory over the Lithuanian Club 
of Shamokin, Pa. Kirkland is av- 
eraging 70-9 points a game in 10, 
er, outings, if that's the word for 
nothing but home games. 

In order to watch a pacer named 
Cassius Clay. Muhammad Ali 
took a respite from training and 
visited Delaware's Brandywine 
Raceway where the night's fea- 
ture race was also named for 
him. As the evening grew late, 
he worried aloud that he 
"should be back in camp, in 
bed." But his training, and the 
Moslem prohibition of alcohol, 
already had been symbolically 
shattered. The winner of the Mu- 
hammad Ali Feature Race at 


Brandywine was named Full 
Scotch— in the fifth. 

The NFL's rushing record be- 
hind him. Buffalo Bills' Running 
Back O.J. Simpson headed to 
Rotonda. Fla. for the second 
round of the ABC's Superstars 
competitions, and he was wor- 
ried about a super weakness. He 
can't stand sports where his feet 
are not on the ground. He hasn't 
practiced for the nearly $300,000 
lop pri/c, figuring he is always 
in shape and loves to play year 
round. He will try seven events 
including the obstacle course, 
the half-mile run and baseball 
hitting but will not mount a bike 
or plunge into a pool. "I want to 
keep my feet on the ground,” he 
says. It's the safe way to score. 

Johnny Bench of the Cincinnati 
Reds, who admitted that he had 
no better than an average year 
for a SI 1 5,000 player, wasted no 
time signing his contract. "Give 
me your best offer." he told Gen- 
eral Manager Bob Flowsam. and 
signed within two minutes, prob- 
ably for the same $1 15,000. One 
explanation for this behavior? 
Bench will soon open a restau- 
rant in Cincinnati, named, of 
course, Johnny Bench's Home 
Plate. If he got traded he might 
get his plate cleaned. 

Remember Qviarterback Jim 
Weatherly, one of the best Ole 
Miss passers of all lime, ranking 
up there behind Archie Man- 
ning, Charlie Concrly and Nor- 
ris Wccsc? The same Jim Weath- 
erly who was not permitted to 
help coach the Ole Miss fresh- 
man team in 1966 because his 
hair was too long? Loath to fur- 
ther impair the moral tone of 
Mississippi, he moved to the 
West Coast, where he has been 
making a living by singing and 
writingsongs. His decision to cut 
records instead of hair may pay 
off: he is the lyricist of Neither 
One of Us. a big hit for the group 
Gladys Knight and the Pips. 
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Have one of mine. 


Get hold of 
honest taste. 

Have an 
Old Gold. 


19 mg. “tar." 1.2 mg. nicotine 
av. pet cigarette. FTC Report Sept. 73. 





GM gets 
very personal 
when it 
comes to 
cars. 


There are some 210 million 
people in the United States, no 
two alike. 

They express themselves in the 
way they dress, the things they 
do and the cars they drive — 
which is one reason why General 
Motors builds so many kinds of 
personal cars. 

We build America's 
only production two- 
seat sports car. Amer- 
ica's only cars with 
front-wheel drive. And 


America's only convertibles. 

We build luxurious personal 
cars, sporty personal cars and 
personal cars that are both sporty 
and luxurious. 

The way we see it, if you want 
a car that says something about 
you, we want to help you say it. 


We want you to 
drive what you like 
and like what you drive. 


GENERAL MOTORS • MAKER OF CHEVROLET ■ PONTIAC • OLDSMOBILE • BUCK CADILLAC • GMC TRUCKS ANC 




Sports Illustrated Book Club 
picked 20 winners in a row: 
Choose any 3 for only $3. 



You can rate books about sports the same way you 
rate people in sports. There are lots of good ones. But not 
many great ones. Lxxrk at our lineup of current selections 
and you’ll agree that we’ve got the winners. Twenty 
outstanding books by authors who know sports inside 
out— and know how to communicate, besides. 

If you join the Sports Illustrated Book Club now. 
you get your choice of any 3 of these exciting sports books 
for only $3. plus postage and handling. 

Think of it, you’re paying only $1 each (no matter 


what the list price) for hard cover books identical with 
the original editions. 

Once a member, your only obligation is to buy four 
btxiks during the next two years— at discounts of as much 
as 25% below retail . 

Any way you figure it, with the Sports Illustrated 
Book Club you're ahead of the game. 

Sports Illustrated Book Club 

Time &. Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


103176. Meal on the Hoof. 

Gary Shaw A startling close-up 
look at college football - in 
peril* and it* pleasure* 

Lot price $7.95 

104461. The Wizard of West- 
wood. Dwight Chapin and Jeff 
Prugh The story of bruin* coach 
)ohn Wooden - the most suc- 
cessful coach in the game today 
Li*r price $6.95 
104786. Go For Broke! 

Arnold Palmer and Wm Fur- 


long Arnold Palmer * auto- 
biography - the life and time* 
of one of our toughest athlete* 
List price $7.95 
10762 3. Loser and Still 
Champion. Muhammad All A 
Milling portrait of the people* 
champion - in triumph and 
defeat List price $5.95 
104547. Weight Training. Dr 
Frank Ryan Everything there 1 * 
to know about weightlifting and 
physical development List 
price $6.95 


107961. Practical Golf. John 
Jacob* How to play a better 
game of golf, and improve your 
appreciation of the game * finer 
point* List price $8.95 
105163. Gambler's Digest- 
Clement McQuaid Name your 
game thi* book tells you how 
to win it List price $12.50 
104844. The Weekend 
Camper. Dan and Inez Morris. 
A one-of-a-kind guide to the de- 
lightful world of camping. 

List price $5.95 


Sports Illustrated Book Club. 

Time & Life Building, Chicago. Illinois 60611 

Please accept mv application for membership in ihe Spoils Illustrated Book Club Send me the 
1 books whose number* Lve indicated below and bill me 5). I plus postage and handling! 

In return, I agree to buy at least 4 mote book* at members’ price* I substantially lower than 
publishers' prices! over the neat 2 years There will be a charge for postage and handling on each 
shipment I may cancel at any time therafiet 

I understand ihai about every four weeks (1 1 time* a year) I will receive, free, rhe Spoil* 
Illustrated Bocsk Club News, which describes your latest selecnons and alternates If I want che 
current selection 1 do nothing « wdl be shipped so me automatically M 1 want an altetnatc book - 
or no book at all - I will so notify you with the reply card which accompanies my News I wifi have 
10 days ro lei you know, and the deadline will be on the reply form If I do noi have 10 day* 10 respond 
and therefore receive an unwanted book. I may return it at your expense 


I please print I 

Address 

Cilr State Zip . 


104781. Professional Foot- 
ball's GreafesC Game*. Paul 
Michael A play-by-play account 
of the most exciting games in 
the history of the sport Fully 
illustrated L 1 st price 56.95 
109520. Illustrated History 
of Pro Football. ' 5 years sd 
football action in story and 
photograph Lisr price $12.95 
101451. Stop-Action. Dick 
Rutkus and Robert Billing* 

One of the hardest line-hackets 
in pro football brings you all 
the excitement of the 71- 72 
season List price $6.95 
701078. Cosell. Howard 
Cosell Our most outspoken 
sportscaster talks about the 
greatest sports figures of our 
time The Cosell style is present 
on every page List price $8.95 
701037. Wilt. Wilt Chamber- 
lain The incomparable Wilt the 
Stilt tells his own story in one 
of the most talked-about books 
of the year List price $6.95 
700807. The National Foot- 
ball Lottery. Larrv Merchant 
Stories and advice on playing 
the lottery by one of our best- 
known sportswriters List price 
$7.50 

700112. The Gladiators. 
Professional football players 
speak out about their rough- 


and-tumble world, their wor- 
ries and. satisfaction* Fully 
illu*tratrd Li*t price $14-95 
104745. Face-Off at the Sum- 
mit. Ken Dryden and Mark 
Mulvov The Russian-Canadian 
hockey series is described in 
hatd-itnpact detail by the Mar 
goalie of the Montreal Canadi- 
ens List price $5.95 
700054. Holzman's Basket- 
ball: Winning Strategy and 
Tactics- Red Holrman and 
Leonard Lewtn The secret 
method* that turned the Knicks 
into a winning team I ist 
price $6.95 

103879. Hockey is My Life. 

Phil Esposito and Getald take- 
nati The Canadiens record- 
breaking center gives us his 
view of ihe game. List price 
$5.95 

700179. 1 Managed Good. 
But Bov Did They Play Bad. 

Jim Bouton An unforgettable 
collection of baseball s funniest 
moments and wildest managers. 
List price $7-95 
104802- The Suitors of 
Spring. Pal Jordan An inside 
look at how baseball stars are 
made, how players arc spotted, 
recruited and trained List 
price $6.95 




college basketball / Kent Hannon 


I t is past 12 o'clock and the illumi- 
nated sign outside the Club Geister 
offers the only promise of late-night ac- 
tivity on the North Side of Providence, 
R.l. Inside at the bar. Joe the Hound, 
Chicken Man and Frankie Stangietz are, 
as usual, deep in a discussion of the neigh- 
borhood hero. Ernie DiGregorio, who 
used to star for Providence College and 
run the town from his guard position. 
They are waiting for DiGregorio's suc- 
cessor, Kevin Stacom. who will tell them 
how the Friars arc going this year. Sta- 
com (it rhymes with lake 'em) will be 
hard to miss. He is tall and skinny and, 
with a headful of black curls and haunl- 
ingly blue eyes, darkly handsome. But he 
is quiet and shy. too. Probably he would 
never have seen the place were it not for 
Ernie D. who made Gcister's a popular 
hangout by leading Stacom and Marvin 
Barnes and other teammates there after 
playing night ball at the Smith Street 
playground close by Ernie's home. 

"We would sit around for a couple of 
hours." DiGregorio recalls, "talking to 
customers who didn't want us to sign au- 
tographs or nothing, and knocking each 
other for laughs you know, the way 
guys do to get along." 

It was at Geister' s that Stacom put 
away live meatball sandwiches at one sit- 
ting, placing him right up there in peer- 
group respect with Ernie D. The feat was 
a lot more noticeable than the 18 points 
a game Stacom was scoring last season 
alongside his two All-America play- 
mates. Barnes and DiGregorio. Stacom 
was the invisible man on New England's 
most successful college basketball team 
in 25 years. He is anything but invisible 
now. With DiGregorio and two other 
starters graduating, this team was not ex- 
pected to come close to last year's 27-4 
record, but at 15-2 it has been running 
neck and neck with its predecessor. 

This evening when Stacom comes 
through Gcister's front door. Hound and 
Chicken and Frankie and a couple other 
regulars arc all over him. He is pounded 
on the back, he cannot pay for a beer 
and he listens to the old thing about Er- 
nie promising to buy them all new cars 
with the millions he got for signing with 
Buffalo. The proprietor. Geister Ver- 
tieulli. finally steers the conversation to 
the serious business of athletic socks for 
his son. "They're S3 a pair at the store." 
Vertieulli says from behind the bar. "I 


The sound of quiet Kevin 


just thought maybe you could get a bet- 
ter price over at the college." Stacom says 
he will see what he can do. downs an- 
other beer and goes to a table in the back, 
where he can do what he likes best, talk 
quietly. 

“You really have to try to understand 
these people." he says. "They tire a little 
weird and there are rumors that some of 
them are not unknown in the under- 
world. Just rumors. I think. Take Spook 
over there, our local Damon Runyon 
character. You can learn something valu- 
able about life from him." 

And in that sentence Kevin Stacom 
sums up his own values. He has been 
playing basketball almost all his life, but 
he is always looking, weighing, question- 
ing— and coming up with answers that 
arc slightly surprising. 

Stacom started college at Holy Cross, 
but when that school adopted a more 
modest athletic stance he transferred to 
Providence. After sitting out a season, he 
jumped directly into the Friars' lineup as 
the "other" guard and surprised every- 
one by bettering DiGregorio's junior- 
year statistics. Some pro teams did not 
realize Stacom was eligible for the 1973 
drafts, but the Chicago Bulls did and 
chose him in the second round, and Den- 
ver selected him in the ABA. Neither club 
could sign him. though, which led to an 
unusual scouting report. 

“Honestly, I tried to tempt Kevin in 
every way possible." said one scout. "In 
fact, some of the ways were not all that 
honest. He wouldn’t budge. We would 
have chosen him in the first round if he 
had given us the nod. and we were set to 
pay him a million dollars over three 
years. Frankly, as much as I hated to lose 
him. in these days of greedy kids he was 
like a breath of fresh air. He'll be a bet- 
ter pro than a college player because of 
the way he moves without the ball. But 
what he does with the business of life w ill 
be a more interesting story.” 

The business of life in Gcister's even- 
tually palls. Stacom walks back past the 
bar, reassures Vertieulli about the socks, 
accepts a last beer and heads home to 


Chapin Hall, an old hospital wing that 
now serves as a Providence dormitory. 

"Kevin lives alone." says DiGregorio, 
"but he's not a loner. He just likes his 
privacy. I'd come into his room some- 
times and he'd be reading that Shake- 
speare book of his. He’s pretty quiet, but 
he seems to be coming out more now." 

Coming out a bit, that is. Stacom went 
to Coach Dave Gavitt this fall and asked 
to call the team’s defensive signals. Gav- 
itt said, "Sure, but l want to be able to 
hear you." 

ronllniii'tl 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 

Returning to his room. Stacom plays 
a Taj Mahal album on his beat-up ste- 
reo and talks about religion. A Catholic 
from a devout Irish family, he mistrusts 
what he calls "quick-sell religious pro- 
grams" like the Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes or Athletes in Action, "which 
are packaged with athletics. I'm leery of 
leaps into faith." 

Two of the courses he is taking are Phi- 
losophy of Communism and Nietzsche 
and Christ, "if you can believe that com- 
bination." he says. He thinks they are 
pretty good courses, but says. “We don't 
even read The Communist Manifesto in 
the first class and some kids ask ques- 
tions like ‘Can Communists go to heav- 
en?' I think they put Christ's name on 
the second course just so they could teach 
Nietzsche at a Dominican school. As a 
kid growing up I had always heard that 
he was the source of Nazism. That's not 
true, and Nietzsche was the first to re- 
alize his ideas would be distorted. But 
this is the trouble w ith being interviewed. 
A lot of things you'd like to say about 
yourself, you don't want everybody to 
know. Maybe it would be better if you 
didn't write anything about me reading 
Nietzsche. People will think I'm an in- 
tellectual." 

When Stacom began playing ball, he 
was so small that he was forced to de- 
velop as an outside shooter rather than 
a one-on-one player. "He was only 5' 3* 
as a freshman." says Bill O'Meara, his 
varsity coach at Holy Cross High School 
in Flushing, N.Y. "But my experience 
w ith the Irish is they're late growers. You 
could already see Kevin’s potential and 
I had a hunch he’d be all legs some day. 
Besides, Mike Riordan went to high 
school here and we made the mistake of 
cutting him as a freshman. All he turned 
out to be was an NBA All-Star." 

Stacom is 6' 5" now, about perfect for 
a contemporary guard. But he weighs 
only 1X5 pounds, which is imperfect. He 
makes up for what lie lacks in brawn with 
the speed and stamina he built up dur- 
ing summers dribbling a basketball from 
his home to the St. John’s University gym 
seven miles away. 

"My best time is 65 minutes," he says, 
“but it usually takes me an hour and a 
half. The older you get. though, the 
weirder you look dribbling along. I hear 
people saying, 'Here he comes again.' " 

Last season Stacom’s Irish Afro was 
almost a constant blur, whether he was 
scoring at the end of the Friars' burning 


fast break or getting open without the 
ball and transforming one of Ernie D's 
scintillating passes into an assist by mak- 
ing the open shot. A .533 marksman, he 
is so consistent he has been no worse than 
a shot below .500 in 43 of 48 games at 
Providence. He also leads the Friars in 
assists and in a recent seven-day period 
won three games that were so tense they 
gave Coach Gavitt severe laryngitis. On 
a Thursday Stacom drilled in an 18-foot- 
er with six seconds left to overcome pre- 
viously unbeaten Massachusetts 77-76. 
His DiGregorio-like cross-court assist 
laid St. Joseph's to rest 67-62 and a long 
jumper in overtime stopped Boston Col- 
lege on Wednesday 79-77. 

Stacom enjoys the two halves of his 
present life, basketball and school. "You 
don’t have to think strictly like a bas- 
ketball player just because you play the 
game." he says. "But it is amazing that 
I can get up in the morning and just go 
play ball. Not only that, but get an ed- 
ucation by doing it and then make a liv- 
ing at it. There's just something about 
basketball — somehow I've gained con- 
trol of something I can’t explain.” 

They can’t explain it at the Club Geis- 
ter either, but they'll keep sending a beer 
to the kid at the back table. 


THE WEEK 

by JOE MARSHALL 


U/rOT While UCLA was resuming 
V V LO I its accustomed position atop 
the whole of basketball, two Pacific Eight 
opponents were readying themselves for 
w hat always has been the conference race for 
second place. Southern Cal journeyed to 
New York to polish otTScton Hall 79-68 and 
Fordham 70-60 in Madison Square Garden. 
Oregon, on the strength of having played 
more games, took over the conference lead 
with acomc-from-behind 67-61 win over Or- 
egon State. Fouls helped the Duck cause by 
limiting the playing lime of the Beavers' 6' 8' 
Lonnie Shelton to nine minutes and 6' II' 
Steve Erickscn to 1 1 . 

Texas disposed of Rice 82 71 and Tex- 
as Tech downed Texas A&M 63-61 early in 
the week to raise the Longhorns' and Red 
Raiders' conference records to 3-0 and set 
up iheir battle for first place in the South- 
west Conference. Surprise of the league after 
winning only one of a dozen nonconference 
games, Texas made it a fight on the strength 
of Larry Robinson's 38 points, his career 


high (and six more than he scored against 
Rice). Tech won, though, 85-81 thanks to a 
couple of reserves: Steve Trncak. who hit a 
pair of free throws to put Tech ahead 82 81 
with 36 seconds remaining, and Phil Bailey, 
who 20 seconds later assured the v ictory with 
a layup. 

Texas-EI Paso took over first place in the 
Western Athletic Conference with a 5-2 
league mark after beating Colorado State 
53 52 and Wyoming 68-38. Wilh four sec- 
onds left State's Rudy Carey collided wilh 
the Miners' Belo Bautista asCareywas going 
for the potential winning basket. While both 
men wore guilty expressions, the referee gave 
the foul to Carey and the game to UTEP. 
"Beto's quite an actor," said CSU's Coach 
Jim Williams. Arizona Slate moved into sec- 
ond place at 4-2 by snapping a 13-game 
home winning streak for Utah, scoring 16 
straight first-half points on the way to an 
82 74 victory. Two days before, the Sun 
Devils had converted only 12 of 46 second- 
half field-goal attempts in losing to Brigham 
Young 89-71. New Mexico, which had lost 
three straight, showed renewed vigor by beat- 
ing conference foes Wyoming 9 1 68 and Col- 
orado State 54-49. 

Long Beach State, still smarting over its 
narrow loss to Marquette, thrashed UC Ir- 
vine 82-58 and Northern Illinois 106-71. 
Guard Rick Aberegg had nine assists in an 
eight-minute span for the 49crs during the 
second half against UC Irvine, then came 
back with a school-record 15 as Long Beach 
made NIU its 71st consecutive home-court 
victim. Houston continued its domination of 
Nevada-Las Vegas, beating the favored Reb- 
els, 75-72, for the sixth straight time. With 
22 points in the first half and 27 overall, the 
Cougars' Louis Dunbar had the largest hand 
in ending the Rebels' modest home-court 
winning streak at eight. Hawaii lost its first 
homegamcof the season 86-85 to St. Mary's, 
but came back the next night to stop the 
Gaels 89-68. 

1. UCLA (15-1) 2. LONG BEACH ST. (14-2) 

QOI ITM Excitement was high last 
0 U U I M week in Chapel Hill, where 
North Carolina's Tar Heels took on their 
ACC archrivals. N.C. Stale and Maryland. 
Five freshman women headed a line of stu- 
dents that started lining up 26 hours early in 
20° weather to obtain choice tickets to the 
State game. One even brought her TV set so 
as not to miss "my favorite soap operas." 
Unfortunately, the anticipation far outshonc 
thc event. State led by as many as 1 1 points 
in the first half and when the Tar Heels final- 
ly narrowed the margin to two with 50 sec- 
onds left. 5'51/i* Wolfpack Guard Monte 
Towe settled the outcome with a broken-field 
dribbling display that ate up 39 seconds be- 
fore North Carolina could foul. The 83 80 
win was Coach Norm Sloan's sixth in a row 
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over the Tar Heels. North Carolina, which 
has never lost two consecutive games played 
in Carmichael Auditorium, showed its heels 
to Maryland's Terrapins there later in the 
week. Maryland had propped for the shoot- 
out by downing Canisius 86-73 as Tom Roy 
virtually shut out the Golden Griffins' Lar- 
ry Fogle, the nation's leading scorer, hold- 
ing him to five for 18 from the field before 
fouling out late in the game. But none of the 
Terrapins could stop 6' 4" Tar Heel Guard 
Darrell Elston, who had scored 23 points 
against State and then sparked North Car- 
olina's 82-73 win over Maryland by hitting 
his first nine shots from the floor. North Car- 
olina bombed Maryland with 18 baskets shot 
from 1 5 feet or more. 

Alabama and Vanderbilt continued to set 
the pace in the SEC. The Tide had a rough 
time with Kentucky, trailing by 1 1 points in 
the first half before pulling out an 8 1 -77 vic- 
tory. Sophomore Center Leon Douglas 
scored 24 points and pulled down 1 1 re- 
bounds for Alabama. After that, Alabama 
relaxed, casing past Georgia Tech 1 02-83 and 
Georgia 86-71. In a breach of etiquette. 
Coach C. M. Newton even admitted that his 
team did not practice for Tech. Vanderbilt 
also won twice by comfortable margins, al- 
though it had a scare. Led by the comer 
shooting of Jeff Fosnes (20 points) and Jan 
van Breda Kolff (18) and the keyhole work 
of Terry Compton (19), the Commodores 
scored an emphatic 82-65 win over Tennes- 
see on the Vols’ home floor. But the team 
was concerned over van Breda Kolff, who 
complained of a shortness of breath after the 
game and the next day found himself get- 
ting winded "just walking.” Doctors diag- 
nosed a partially collapsed lung. The Com- 
modores worried the rest of the week whether 
their star center would be able to play against 
Mississippi on Saturday. Much ado about 
nothing. With van Breda Kolff scoring six 
of his team's first 12 points, Vandy led al- 
most the entire way and won handily 71-56. 

Coach H ugh Durham of Florida State can 
be excused if he felt a certain sense of almost- 
instant replay in the final 10 seconds of the 
game against Jacksonville. Last week against 
South Florida, Seminole Guard Carlton 
Byrd missed the front half of a one-and- 
one situation with his team leading by two 
points and just nine seconds left. South Flor- 
ida tied the game and won by a point in 
overtime. This week there were 10 seconds 
left and another two-point margin when 
Byrd got his one-and-one opportunity. He 
responded this time by making both for a 
78-74 win. Durham rushed onto the court 
and kissed him. 

The two best teams in Georgia met in 
Statesboro and Georgia Southern upped its 
record to 12-4 with a 94-83 win over Mer- 
cer. Mercer is now 13-4. 

1. N.C. STATE (13-1) 2. N. CAROLINA (13-2) 


n A QT Penn won its fifth straight 
LrAO I Big Five championship in 
Philadelphia with a 4-0 mark when it 
downed Villanova 83-61. The Quakers, 
who after some early-season losses went to 
the methodical, work-it-around offense that 
had served them so well for years, suddenly 
changed form again, going to the boards and 
running with effectiveness. True, they turned 
the ball over 25 times, but as Coach Chuck 
Daly pointed out, “If you can play with fire, 
you don't have to be technically correct." 

Canisius beat La Salle 89-81. Larry Fogle 
got just 22 points this time, but his coach, 
John Morrison, said the sophomore forward 
had "his best game yet." Playing in bor- 
rowed basketball shoes (the team managers 
had left his behind), Fogle got 19 rebounds, 
drew seven fouls, broke the La Salle press 
and played well on defense. "We want the 
NIT," said teammate Mike Roberts, "and 
Larry is giving up points to get us there." 
At the start Canisius acted as if it were go- 
ing nowhere. La Salle scored 23 straight 
points to take a whopping 25-2 lead, but then 
a seldom-used reserve, Mike Walton, came 
in to get some key baskets and settle the 
Golden Griffins down. 

Despite its woes, La Salle still ranked with 
St. Joseph's as unbeaten in the Eastern Di- 
vision of the Middle Atlantic Conference. St. 
Joseph's won twice over conference oppo- 
nents, defeating Drexel 78-50 and American 
University 62-49. American had won eight 
of its previous nine games but St. Joe's out- 
rebounded the Eagles 33-25 and with an early 
10-point lead concentrated on taking only 
high-percentage shots. The Hawks later beat 
nonconference Xavier 77-71 while American 
rallied to beat West Chester 47-38. 

St. John's drubbed Temple 64-49 and 
Dartmouth 76-62. Temple, obviously miss- 
ing Joe Anderson, who was suspended for 
missing practice, failed to hit on 18 of its 
first 24 shots and 1 2 of its first 17 in the sec- 
ond half. Syracuse displayed some muscle in 
pounding Buckncll 1 10-53 and Massachu- 
setts 76-60, and Pittsburgh made it 15 in a 
row by beating rival Penn State 83-61. 


1. PROVIDENCE (15-2) 2. PITTSBURGH (15-1) 


I\/lin\A/PQT Sixth-ranked Mar- 
IVI I U VV Lu I quette finally got a 
taste of some real competition and barely 
survived ninth-ranked Long Beach State de- 
spite an astonishing statistical advantage. 
The Warriors took 80 shots to Long Beach 
State's 35 and committed just 10 turnovers 
to State's 31, but shot a dismal .250 to keep 
the contest close. The49ers fumbled the ball 
all the way to the finish. Given one last 
chance to send the game into overtime, they 
assured themselves of defeat 54-52 with their 
31st turnover. Long Beach Coach Lute Ol- 
son summed it up: "I didn't think either team 
deserved a ranking tonight." The Warriors 


had an easier time with Loyola of Chicago, 
cruising to a 71-54 win. 

Purdue and Michigan, at the start of the 
week the only two teams left undefeated in 
the Big Ten, fought it out for first place and 
football has seldom been more bruising. Fif- 
ty-five fouls were called— 31 against Mich- 
igan and 24 against Purdue. The Wolverines 
lost four starters on fouls, the Boilermakers 
three, before Purdue won the war, 85 84, in 
overtime. To do it Purdue had to dig itself 
out of a big hole for the third time in five con- 
ference games. With only three minutes left 
Michigan led by 12, but with eight seconds 
on the clock a short jump shot by Purdue 
Center John Garrett tied the game at 79-79. 
Then substitute Guard Mike Steele connect- 
ed on both ends of a one-and-one foul with 
1 :38 remaining in overtime to give Purdue 
sole possession of first place. Later in the 
week the Boilermakers threw a scare into 
North Carolina State by surging off to a 15- 
point lead, but State's David Thompson 
ignited a second-half rally that sank Purdue 
86-81. Michigan, perhaps still in shock, frit- 
tered away a 13-point first-half lead and 
needed a field goal from Campy Russell v\ ith 
41 seconds left to send its game with Iowa 
into overtime. And then the Wolverines had 
to overcome a four-point deficit in the extra 
period to win 86-84. Indiana and Wisconsin 
stayed in the race with easy wins, the Hoo- 
siers taking advantage of 37 turnovers to beat 
Northwestern 82-53 and Wisconsin, which 
led at halftime by 17 points, holding off an 
Ohio State rally for a 69-64 victory. 

Kansas and Oklahoma played for the Big 
Eight lead and the game was tied 21 times. 
It might still be tied but for the Jayhawks’ 
Rick Suttle, who had a career high of 31 
points and scored 14 of Kansas' last 18, in- 
cluding 10 in a row. The Jayhawks scored 
the final eight points to overcome a five-point 
Sooner lead and win 82-79. Defending cham- 
pion Kansas State moved into second place 
by beating Nebraska 73-65 and Iowa State 
92-66. Earlier in the week Kansas was just 
edged by No. I Notre Dame 76-74. 

Cincinnati won three times, beating Drake 
73-67, Northeastern Illinois 109-73 and 
Brown 95-71. Amid hints from Coach Ken 
Trickey that pressure from evangelist Oral 
Roberts would cause him to resign at the end 
of the season. Oral Roberts University broke 
the 100-point mark for the fourth time in its 
last five games, crushing Lamar 109-75 and 
Pan American 107-90. Southern Illinois re- 
tired Walt Frazier's jersey and, perhaps in- 
spired by the former star’s presence, beat 
Florida State 77-73. The Salukis also dow ned 
Indiana State 84-79 before blowing an eight- 
point lead to lose to Creighton 67-64. Ear- 
lier in the week Creighton had beaten Brad- 
ley 79-53 and St. Louis 60 54 and now has 
won nine of its last 10 starts. 

1. NOTRE DAME (12-1) 2. MAROUETTE (16-1) 
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INTRODUCING 
THE PORTABLE COPIER 
FROM XEROX. 


Funny, it was here a minute ago. 

Somebody probably rolled it to 
Merchandising to make copies ot their 
price lists and brochures. 

Or to the Law Department to copy 
some contracts and proposals. 

Or to Accounting to copy some 
pages from their ledgers. 

The Xerox 3100 portable copier. 
The one on wheels. 

You can count on it for making 
copies, if not for making ads. 

XEROX 


XEROX* JlOOl 


1 01 XEROX CORPORATION 
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He’s no Man of the Year to his partner 


T he International Bridge Press Association recently an- 
nounced its choice of Andr6 Lemaitre of Belgium as 
the winner of the 1973 Goren award, designating him the 
bridge Man of the Year. And who is Lemaitre? While work- 
ing with the U.S. Army in Germany after World War 11, he 
reintroduced contract bridge and helped organize the Ger- 
man Bridge Federation. He writes a bridge column for a 
leading Belgian newspaper, contributes to various bridge 
magazines, serves as an officer of the World Bridge Feder- 
ation, is chief of the bridge laws committee in Belgium, 
undertook to organize the record-breaking 1973 European 
Bridge Championship and, during that tournament, was 
elected president of the European Bridge League. At the 
same time he has been more formally occupied as a direc- 
tor of a company that designs and oversees fire-prevention 
systems for new high-rise buildings in Belgium. 


Neither side vulnerable 
North dealer 
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Opening lead: queen of hearts 


On the occasion of his award I asked Lemaitre to recall 
for me one of his best hands. “In my 30-year bridge career, 
I must have played one hand magnificently, but I remem- 
ber only the bad ones,” he replied. Whereupon he cited this 
deal from the 1957 German Open Team Championship, one 
of the numerous tournaments he has won. Before reading 
on, you may wish to cover the East-West cards and decide 
how you as South would play to make six diamonds against 
a heart opening — even though neither the German team nor 
Lemaitre’s reached this stimulating contract. 

When the Germans held the North-South cards they were 
playing a variation of the Vienna Club System. West turned 
to North after the opening bid shown in the diagram and 
said, “I am going to pass, but what is the meaning ofthe two- 
no-trump bid?” North answered, “It announces a very 
strong hand and is a forcing bid. And I pass'." 

South won the heart opening, cashed five diamond tricks 
and led the ace and another club. East won dummy's jack 
with the king and knocked out declarer's remaining high 
heart. South was then able to cash his club queen and 
spade ace to make four no trump, but since he had bid 
only two it appeared to South that the loss of the game 
bonus of 300 points would be costly to the German team. 
“And,” South gloomed, "I could even have made a small 
slam in diamonds.” 

Do you see how? Assuming the same heart opening (noth- 
ing else is better for the defense), South wins, draws the 
opposing trumps and leads the queen of clubs! If East re- 
fuses to win, declarer cashes the club ace, ruffs a club in 
dummy and takes a winning spade finesse, giving up one 
spade trick at the end. Alternatively, if East wins the queen 
of clubs with the king, he sets up dummy’s jack as an entry. 
Now declarer can successfully finesse the 10 of spades, re- 
turn to the table by trumping his ace of clubs and take an- 
other spade finesse to bring home the slam. 

Alas, the German team had no need to worry. When Le- 
maitre picked up North’s assortment of garbage as the dealer 
at the other table, he decided on a psychic bid. He opened 
one diamond, which in his methods would show a hand of 
10 to 12 points. But it was his partner’s psyche that suf- 
fered. She bid six no trump, got the same heart lead and 
made the same 10 tricks that were collected at the other 
table, for a loss of 100 points. 

“What should I have done?” she asked Lemaitre. “I 
thought you had 10 points.” 

“In that case,” Lemaitre sheepishly replied, “I think you 
should have bid seven no trump and gone dow n three.” end 
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INTRODUCING 
THE PORTABLE COPIER 
FROM XEROX. AGAIN. 

We were right. It was rolled off to 
where the work was. 

But that’s no surprise. 

When you have a copier as versatile as 
our new Xerox 3100 portable, you just 
know everyone will make good use ot it. 

It can copy from light originals, bulky 
bound volumes, even hard to copy photo- 
graphs. And the copies are cleaner, clearer 


and sharper than you’d believe possible. 

With the easy-to-load cassettes, paper 
can be changed in seconds. 

And it works fast, which is a good 
thing. Otherwise it would never have 
been back in time tor this picture, and we 
would have been left with an ad for a 
wal] socket. 



boating Hugh D. Whall 


I f early fool counts for anything in this 
America's Cup year, score points for 
Ted Turner, helmsman of the 12-meter 
Mariner now ahuilding as a potential cup 
defender. First the salty Atlantan defeat- 
ed this hemisphere's best One Ton rac- 
ing fleet ever in the North American 
championships and in a borrowed 
boat. Then he received kudos as Martini 
& Rossi's Yachtsman of the Year for 
1973. This week he sails into the South- 
ern Ocean Racing Conference scries in 
his own One-Tonncr ( page 44). which fin- 
ished second overall a year ago. 

So Turner has some momentum go- 
ing, while the man assumed to be his chief 
opponent for the defense berth. Bob Ba- 
vicr, skipper of Courageous, bides his 
time and lets the headlines fall where they 
may. It was Bavier who did some of the 
most wondrous catch-up sailing in cup 
trial history back in 1964 by taking over 
Constellation and routing the favored 
American Eagle, so Turner may need all 
the foot he can fetch. 

In the One Ton, sailed off St. Peters- 
burg. Turner displayed the uncanny sea 
sense that has been his forte. The mys- 
tery was not that he hopped into a strange 
boat and won. but that topflight no- 
handicap racing had taken so long to 
catch on in the United States. For years 
Europeans have enjoyed it. as have Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders. Yet until 
recently America disdained it. preferring 
multiclass events like the Southern cir- 
cuit, the Bermuda race and the Transpac 
to Honolulu. Classless racing belonged 
to the small-boat boys. 

But suddenly at St. Petersburg it be- 
came big time. Said a crewman who had 
sailed in last year's w orld One Ton cham- 
pionship off Sardinia. “The competition 
over there was hot, but nothing like what 
we have here. There are 20 boats that 
could win." 

It should be made clear at once that 
One Ton does not mean that each boat 
weighs a ton. but that when such things 
as sail area, hull dimensions and may- 
be the captain's hat size- are fed into a 
computer, each boat must figure out to 
a certain numerical rating, for w hich One 
Ton is sailing shorthand. At St. Peters- 
burg boats ranged in length from 32 feet 
to 39, displacements ran from 11.500 
pounds up to 22.000. Though varied, the 
boats were all equal under the rules, so 
they raced without the complicated 
handicap ratings, necessary as they are. 


A sailing 
bloodhound 
on a trail 


that clutter up conventional events. 

Turner skippered Robin, a sloop de- 
signed by the Marblehead sailmaker Ted 
Hood, instead of his own tiller-steered 
Lightnin because Robin is wheel-steered 
like a 1 2-mctcr and Turner wanted to be- 
gin to regain his touch at a wheel. He 
also wanted to cement a working rela- 
tionship with Hood, whose sails will out- 
fit Mariner. Aboard Robin with Turner 
was an all-star lineup that will move on 
to Mariner , including Hood's aide Rob- 
bv Doyle and. in the sensitive and de- 
manding navigator position, the es- 
teemed Rich DuMoulin. 

Robin is not just any old tub with a 
couple of strings to pull. Among other 
fancy gadgets she has a centerboard that 
not only slides up and down but also 
side to side, a rudder that lifts and a spe- 
cial. bendy mast. Arrayed against her 
were custom and stock boats to delight 
a connoisseur. There were, for example, 
two sloops designed by young Doug Pe- 
terson. the bearded Californian who. 
operating on a shoestring, had come 
close to winning the Sardinia world ti- 
tle with Ganhare. These Ganbare look- 
alikes were Country Woman and Magic 
Twanger, the latter — so new her paint 
had hardly dried with one of America's 
most accomplished skippers. Lowell 
North, in the cockpit. At St. Petersburg, 
alas, the One Ton did not provide much 
of the beating and running the Gan- 
hares revel in. 

The novelty of the fleet was Terrorist, 
a 35-footer painted Porsche silver, with 
her name in screaming yellow script on 
each side. To port and starboard were a 
pair of bilgeboards, the work of Design- 
er Bruce King. When the boat is heeled 
the leeward board is lowered, but not at 
a normal centerboard angle, />.. in the 
same vertical plane as the boat. Instead. 


the board drops more or less straight 
down, perpendicular to the water’s sur- 
face an ideal angle in relation to the 
heeled hull. 

Off slowly as Turner & Co. began to 
get to know her. Robin finished eighth in 
the opening 30-mile race, then fourth in 
a 1 16-mile jaunt. But in the next event, 
another short one. Turner ripped 
through the 23-boat fleet to finish first 
by more than a minute. 

Now came a 240-niilc haul to Sanibcl 
Island and back, and in thick fog and 
wispy air the fleet set out under spinna- 
kers beneath the Skyway Bridge across 
Tampa Bay. It vanished into the murk 
and was not seen again until 2 x /i days lat- 
er w hen out of the dark, hard on the wind, 
appeared Turner and Robin. 

"We went at it with the idea, ‘Let's 
keep every boat astern.’ " said Turner. 
"It was watch the sails, watch the helm, 
don't let him get by. We did our best at 
night when the others began to relax." 

To keep them behind Turner first had 
to get ahead. America Jane II, a Spark- 
man & Stephens design, and Magic 
Twanger turned out to be stubborn front- 
runners. Through the first day and all 
that night sails were changed furiously 
on Robin and she slowly narrowed the 
gap. Then the wind died and the trailing 
fleet drifted down on the frustrated lead- 
ers. Heading home from Sanibel the w ind 
picked up a little and Robin, inch by inch, 
mile by mile, her skipper ordering sheet 
adjustments and minding the helm with 
the perfectionism for which he is famous, 
finally overtook America Jane and Mag- 
ic Twanger. Said Turner; "W'c chased 
'em down like bloodhounds." 

After four races Robin stood first with 
1 15.75 points, America Jane second with 
104, Country Woman third with 103.75 
and Terrorist fourth with I00.8X. The 
fifth and final event took the fleet three 
times around a triangular nine-mile 
course, w ith a final leg to windward, and 
Robin needed to finish no worse than 1 3th 
to clinch the championship. She started 
poorly but finished well enough a safe 
sixth- in shifting I0-to-l2-knot breezes 
as America Jane stole second place in the 
championships from Terrorist by a mere 
1.12 points. 

The lesson of St. Petersburg was that 
nobody steals from Turner, especially in 
a year when he has bloodhound instincts 
and the America's Cup scent is in the 
wind. end 
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“The taste is mellow and full. The color is clear and warm. And the aroma is very 
pleasant. No matter how you measure Ten High, it’s a true bourbon value. And the distiller 
is Hiram Walker! What else is there for us to say? Except try it. It’s true.” 

TEN HIGH 

Bourbon Straight and True 

‘ 1973 Hiram Walker & Sons Inc.. Peoria, III. 




Announcing the new Datsun 710. 
The driving man’s economy car. 


Between the most economical Datsun, 
the B-210. and the most luxurious 
Datsun, the 610, there's something 
new: The Datsun 710 2-Door Sedan. 
4-Door Sedan and Hardtop. 

An 1800cc overhead cam engine, 
power-assist front disc brakes and 
unibody construction balance the 
performance of the new 710's. 

Graceful new lines, whitewall tires 
and wheelcovers make it handsome. 


Rich carpeting, reclining bucket seats, 
tinted glass, electric rear window 
defogger and a lot of other no-cost 
extras make it luxurious. 

And, of course, the gasoline mileage 
is the kind you'd expect from Datsun. In 
fact, our reputation is built on economy! 
Before you make 
up your mind, 
drive a Datsun... 
then decide. 


iba 


tsun 

Saves 



SLINGSHOOTING A/. D. Reed 


Gathering of giant killers 

Armed with $100 weapons, the bigshots of the sport set their sights on 
national titles, and some were deadly in last weekend's showdown 


S inatra was in town for a week. Las 
Vegas was choked with fans whose 
bobby-socks had been replaced with 
support panty hose. And if that weren’t 
enough, Elvis was there, too. The 500 
archers and slingshooters gathered at the 
Las Vegas Convention Center for the an- 
nual Desert Inn Archery Classic barely 
made a dent in the slot-machine noise 
and billboard illumination. 

The archers were busy stringing their 
compound bows. Rube Goldberg affairs 
of steel; high-impact polyurethane, gears, 
pulleys, wires and strings. Tonto would 
have had to be a graduate mechanical en- 
gineer. The sophistication of sights, sta- 
bilizer bars, release mechanisms, the 100- 
plus varieties of heads, feathers and 
arrow shafts was stunning. It was a cor- 
nucopia of hysterical technology. 

And the slingshooters were not to be 
outdone. We all share some Norman 
Rockwell nostalgia for the simple apple- 
wood branch that a freckle-faced kjd car- 
ried around in the back pocket of his bib 
overalls. It was fitted with a strand of 
tractor-tire inner tube, and with it Little 
Bobby Nostalgia would plunk away with 
pebbles, shooting rusty tin cans, spar- 
rows on stumps, an occasional cat and 
the prime target of all junior slingshot 
freaks: the white glass insulators on tele- 
phone poles. Not only is the rustic sling- 
shot a thing of the past, the glass insu- 
lator is gone, too. 

Perhaps it was the lack of old-fash- 
ioned targets that led to the development 
of the modern, streamlined slingshot, or 
perhaps it was the ‘‘better mousetrap” 
madness peculiar to America. By I860 a 
man named Williams patented the first 
metal crotch for slingshots, and the Los 
Angeles ordinance of 1861 ‘‘prohibiting 
everybody except officers of the law from 
carrying a pistol, dirk, sword or sling- 
shot” is public testimony to the power 
of the weapon. 

Finally in 1954 a major change was 


made in slingshot design; a wrist brace 
was added. The slingshot of old was a 
wobbly affair at best, and the use of a 
brace, a tubular metal structure that fits 
over the forearm, gives the shooter a new 
world of control. Also in 1954 slingshot 
sighting devices were patented. The sling- 
shot had come of age as a weapon for 
small game and had gained enough ac- 
curacy to become a target-shooting in- 
strument for competition. 

But it was not until last year that C. A. 
(Chuck) Saunders established the Na- 
tional Slingshot Tournament. U was a 
success, and this year’s contest had over 
100 entrants, in men’s, women’s and six 
youth divisions. Nearly all of the con- 
testants were also archers, for the sling- 
shot employs the same shooting concept 
as the bow — it relies on the kinetic en- 
ergy stored in elastic, bendable material 
to hurl a projectile. The slingshots them- 
selves resembled nothing very earthly. A 
basic $4.50 Saunders Falcon II hunting 
sling can be customized for competition 
target shooting with many accessories. 
Some of the slings in the tournament cost 
in excess of $100. Little Bobby Nostal- 
gia now needs a substantial allowance to 
get down to business. 

The slingshots were fitted with arch- 
ery sights, stabilizer bars that stuck three 
feet out in front of the sling, a draw check 
(a small mirror in which the shooter 
checked that his hand was in the proper 
position in the hollow of his cheek ) and 
a bow level. The ammunition was also 
standardized— one-half-inch steel balls 
of 120 grains made almost to the toler- 
ance level of fine ball bearings. 

The most difficult task for Saunders 
had been to design a suitable competition 
target. ‘‘It took almost a year to get this 
thing working right,” he said, ‘‘but it 
really goes well now.” The target resem- 
bled the starter's countdown lights in 
drag racing. Instead of colored lights, 
there were plastic discs arranged in two 



LOU SHINE WAS BRILLIANT AS ALWAYS 


vertical rows of six each. They were 3 *4 
inches in diameter. As one was hit, it 
swung back on a rocker arm, setting up 
the cup on the opposite side. 

With 20 shooters on the line at onetime 
the sound was like hard rain on a tent 
flap. The adult competitors stood 25 feet 
from the target, and their scores were 
computed as in archery — they shot 60 
balls, five a round or “end." scoring five 
points for each hit. A perfect score was 
300, which brought into focus Saunders’ 
desire that slingshooting become as pop- 
ular as bowling. “We're making these 
targets for home use now," he said, “so 
that slingshots can become a family 
sport.” From the intensity on the shoot- 
ing line, counterpointed by the hysterical 
giggles of a middle-aged man who kept 
saying between shots and sips of beer, 
“l can’t believe it* This is the Nation- 
als!” it was difficult to imagine the fam- 
ily having fun down in the basement with 
slingshots. Saunders admitted that many 
slingshots are sold as "varmint weap- 
ons" to householders who want to keep 
their neighbor’s sheep dog out of the wis- 
teria or to kill rats. This may be sporting 
in principle, but certainly more time-con- 
suming than warfarin. 

Yet most of Saunders’ sales arc to 
hunters and kids. Norman Ekdahl, a 48- 
year-old carpenter from Concord, Calif., 

continued 
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SLINGSHOOTING continued 


and last year's tournament winner, has 
been an avid archer for years. “I carry a 
slingshot with me when I’m bow hunt- 
ing," Ekdahl said. “I went to British Co- 
lumbia to hunt moose with bow and 
arrow and took my slingshot, too. Then 
if I saw a squirrel or rabbit I could just 
lay down the bow and pick it off with 
the sling. It’s good for camp meat.” Ek- 
dahl is a terror with a slingshot. He 
scored a 280 in last year’s event, missing 
only four of 60 targets. The possibility 
of perfect scores became too great with 
Ekdahl’s achievement, prompting Saun- 
ders to use smaller targets this time. 

And the women have steady aims, loo. 
‘‘When’s the last time you saw something 
like this on a 55-year-old grandmother,” 
asked Lou Shine, flexing a baked-potato- 
sized bicep. With 21 years in archery, and 
her two National Field Archery wins in 
1962 and 1967, Lou Shine is one of the 
fixtures of such contests. She handily won 
the women's slingshot championship last 
year. "It’s almost exactly like archery,” 


she explained. "When Saunders figured 
out that the sling should be held side- 
ways, using the top fork for a sight, it be- 
came just like pulling a bow. You use 
the same principles of drawing, aiming, 
release and follow-through." Of the SI 50 
first prize in the women’s division (top 
money was S300 for the men), she said 
stoically, "A hundred and fifty bucks for 
an hour’s work is O.K. by me.” 

Andre Nelms, 13, a local Las Vegas 
boy, was one of the tournament’s first 
winners, clinching his division with a 
near-perfect 295. (He shot from 15 feet.) 
"Can I get one of the new Falcon 300s 
instead of the trophy?" he begged Chuck 
Saunders. "A trophy's no good. It just 
sits there in your room. With a better 
weapon I can get ready for next year's 
tournament." Andre is a slingshot hunt- 
er. He goes after quail mostly, with an 
occasional pheasant thrown in. If he 
turned mean, he could wipe out the lo- 
cal S.P.C.A. inside of a week. 

The contest also attracted a lunar 


fringe, a subculture of slingshooters from 
unlikely locations and clubs. There was 
Jerry Beagle, a young veteran from 
Walled Lake, Mich. "Back home at the 
Multi-Lakes Conservation Club we’ve 
had league slingshooting for 10 years," 
he said. "We’ve got men’s and ladies', 
and we've got handicaps and a once-a- 
month banquet night and everything." 
But Beagle scored badly, perhaps over- 
awed by the high-powered archers and 
shooters in the contest. They’ll be hear- 
ing about this one for a long time in the 
Multi-Lakes clubhouse. 

There may be no full moon in Las Ve- 
gas, but it was hard to tell by listening to 
Gary Hunsicker, 25, of Topeka. Gary is 
the vice-president, no less, of the Tope- 
ka Primitive Weapons Club. "All we 
allow are slingshot, blowgun, longbow, 
crossbow, bola and throwing knife," he 
said. "And we have contests. The wildest 
is the blowgun. It’s about five feet long 
with a 3‘/i-inch needle. Man, you get a 
mouse with that, and it’s got!” But how 



Win 2 weeks skiing 2 weeks surfing 
in Europe or... in Nassau! 



Travel 
Via Pan Am 
Jet Clipper 
..World s Most 
Experienced 



do you get dung beetles with bolas? 

The contest plodded along at a lei- 
surely pace, in keeping with the mood 
of slingshooting. Some of the more ded- 
icated competitors turned the shooting 
into a slow-motion ballet of breathing, 
rests, pauses and brow-knitting concen- 
tration. It was not great spectator sport. 
Perhaps Saunders” vision of family sling- 
shooting is right. The beer-drinking con- 
testant had by this time sunk to his knees 
in a fit of guffaws, looking at the sling- 
shot in his hand as if he did not know 
what it was. 

Next to him on the shooting line was 
Gale Cavallin of Costa Mesa. Calif., a 
business administration student at Or- 
ange Coast College. Gale was bearing 
down. He was using a Flash Gordon 
slingshot, a three-foot stabilizing wand 
with a Day-Glo plastic ball on the tip, 
stainless-steel stabilizing bars under the 
handle, a S68 archery sight, and the 
beefed-up surgical tubing that has re- 
placed inner tubes, turning his slingshot 


into a 40-pound-pull weapon. It weighed 
18 pounds. It took him 10 minutes to 
shoot his five balls in each round. Gale 
finished with a respectable 255. He led 
the contest at this point, but there were 
three rounds to go and the fearsome 
Norm Ekdahl had yet to shoot. 

There was speculation about the de- 
fending champion’s sore shoulder and 
whether he would show up with some 
fabulous modifications on his slingshot. 
In 1973 Ekdahl won with an unimproved 
Falcon II. But this time it looked like 
technology really would triumph over the 
natural-ability lovers. Ekdahl arrived 
finally — with no slingshot at all. He 
would just use one of the many that Saun- 
ders provided, thank you. He puffed con- 
tentedly on his pipe, waiting his turn, 
then hefted and flexed one of the weird- 
er slings and said he'd wear his maroon 
corduroy hat while he shot, just for luck. 
High scorers from previous rounds col- 
lected to watch Ekdahl work. He stepped 
to the line and fired his five shots in a min- 


ute and a half. A perfect score. He sat 
quietly smiling while the breath types 
ventilated and wailed for his next "end.” 

Like Griese and Csonka, Norm Ek- 
dahl and Lou Shine were to repeat as 
champions. Lou shot a tough 170 in the 
women’s division, and Ekdahl finished 
with a strong 260. Practice, ability and 
the natural approach had triumphed over 
the NASA-quality, engineered super- 
slings. The compound-bow people mut- 
tered and moved off to work on their ma- 
chinery with sets of jeweler's tools. 

Perhaps there is something to that 
story in the First Book of Samuel. Da- 
vid didn't slay Goliath with a slingshot 
or his day’s variant thereof. He just 
knocked him down. He gave him the coup 
ile grace with a sword. I f we were to trans- 
late that Biblical message into contem- 
porary slingshot terms we might say, 
"Don’t think you can exhaust the limits 
of the possible by machinery." However, 
next year, who knows, it may be a whole 
new slingshoot. end 


Plus $5,000 in 
spending money 

IN THE 

Kent 

Ski & Surf Stakes 

2 great sweepstakes! 

2 grand prize winners! 

1162 prizes in all! 


Ski Stakes Grand Prize 2 week 
Pan Am ski holiday for 2 at Inns- 
bruck, Kitzbuhel or St. Anton. 

Surf Stakes Grand Prize: two 
weeks for 2 at Loews Paradise Is- 


land Hotel and Villas in Nassau. 

Each grand prize includes hotel, 
breakfasts and dinners. $5,000 in 
cash and round trips via Pan Am 
Jet Clipper. 



Kent Ski & Surf Sweepstakes Official Rules 

Two grand prizes. 1162 in total, win more than once Enter 
as often as you like. All prizes will be awarded. No purchase nec- 
essary, To enter, print your name, address and zip code on the 
entry blank or use a plain piece of paper. IMPORTANT : Mail each 
entry separately to: Kent Ski Sweepstakes. P.0 Bo» 19. Balti- 
more. Maryland 21203 or Kent Surf Sweepstakes, P.0 Box 119 
Baltimore. Maryland 21203. Include with your entry 2 bottom 
flaps from any KENT cigarette packs or a 3" » 5” piece of paper 
on which you have hand printed the word “KENT" in plain block 
letters. To be eligible, entries must be received by the judging 
organization on or before April 30, 1974 Winners for each sepa- 
rate sweepstakes will be determined by random drawings from 
all entries received for that sweepstakes. Century Group is the 
independent judging organization whose decisions are final. 
Sweepstakes only open to residents of the U.S.A, over 21 years 
of age. lorillard employees and their families, its affiliated com- 
panies. its advertising agencies and Century Group are not eii 
gible. Void in Idaho, Georgia and Missouri and wherever else 
prohibited or restricted by law. Taxes, i* any, are the responsi- 
bility of the winners. If you want your favorite dealer to wm. 
write his name under yours. If you win a grand prize, he will re- 
ceive an R.CA color TV set. For a list of grand through fourth 
prize winners, and judge’s statement enunciating the method 
used to determine entitlement to prizes, send a separate, 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to: Kent Winners List. P.O. 
Box 79, Baltimore. Maryland 21203. 

□ SKI STAKES D SURF STAKES 


Warning, The Surgeon General Has Oeiermmed nicoiine^ 100 ; s'l9 rig.'har,"l2 
Thai Cigaretie Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, 
FTC Report Sept. 73. 
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TRACK & FIELD Ron Reid 


All gall, 
divided 
into three 
parts 

W hen I was in high school, my peer 
group said 1 was conceited, but 
that was just jealousy. I really am quite 
modest, but my personality is an out- 
growth of my early childhood when 1 was 
so uptight, hyper and introverted that I 
was just ruined. Whatever normal was. I 
was minus-five. Now I have to project a 
plus-five as an extrovert just to get even.” 

The speaker is Dwight Stones who, in 
his campaign to maintain a profile high- 
er than his world-record high jump, is 
given to extravagant flights of self-anal- 
ysis. However, his self-proclaimed intro- 
version is perhaps a matter of interpre- 
tation. In the fourth grade Stones built a 
jumping pit in the front yard of his High- 
land Park, Calif, home. "1 could have 
built it in the backyard,” he says, “but 
no one could see me there. It’s no fun 
when no one can see you." Actually, 
Stones’ immodesty is more the expres- 
sion of wonder than the milking of ap- 
plause. He is, for example, fascinated by 
the fact that through his freshman year 
at college he progressed almost six inch- 
es a year from his best of 5M' as an 
eighth-grader. It intrigues him that he has 
leaped seven feet or better on 150 occa- 
sions. The mention of his world record 
of 7' 6'/i", which Track and Field News 
called the Outstanding Performance of 
1973, evokes a wistful “Golly.” Stones 
fascinates Stones, not without reason. 

There is also the mitigating factor of 
age. Last Dec. 6 Stones turned 20. “In a 


lot of ways I’m not as mature as a nor- 
mal 20-ycar-old,” he says, “especially 
with my mouth. I mess up often enough 
to hurt my image. But in other ways, be- 
cause of my travel and experiences. I’m 
more mature than any 20-year-old I 
know. I have to concentrate on my per- 
sonal life the way I do on the high jump.” 

Stones’ personality may gall many, but 
no one can complain about his demea- 
nor before, and over, the bar. Coach Tom 
Jennings of the Pacific Coast Club, for 
which he competes, says, “Stones has his 
technique down perfectly. If he misses a 
jump, it’s usually because he didn’t put 
enough into it.” Stones puts on an elab- 
orate enough prejump show. He walks 
up to the right standard, raises his right 
leg and clasps it to his chest while gazing 
imploringly at the heavens. He lovingly 
pats his hairdo in several places, shakes 
a finger at the bar as though admonish- 
ing it to stay put and waves his right hand 
as if conducting a small orchestra whose 
music only he can hear. 

A flopper, the 6' 5", 175-pound Stones 
is a fanatical defender of the style. “One 
regret I have,” he says, “is that I’ve nev- 
er met [Valery] Brumel. He struck ter- 
ror into the hearts of his opposition. If I 
can do for the flop what he did for the 
straddle, if I can remain a force with my 
technique, then I’ll accomplish what I 
want to in track and field. I’m convinced 
that the flop is a much more natural, log- 
ical, normal technique, the best way to 
correlate maximum speed with the right 
amount of strength. When all goes right, 
it’s a great feeling. I feel that there is this 
one small tube that you flow through up 
over the bar and float right down. Some- 
times three steps before the bar 1 know 
I’ll make it.” 

Usually Stones’ forecasts considerably 
precede his last three steps, and if he is 
to be chided for being cocky, the blame 
lies with his accuracy. “I’ve always 
known I was going to be a complete suc- 
cess,” he says in one of those appalling 
confessions that make his friends wince. 
“I knew I’d be a great high jumper. I 
told the kids on my high school team that 
I’d make the Olympic team, and they just 
laughed and laughed. 1 also was con- 
vinced, just convinced, that I’d be the 
world-record holder before the ‘76 
Games.” 

Now only Stones is laughing. Last 
summer in Munich, returning to the 
scene of his bronze-medal finish in the 



BEFORE LEAPING, STONES LOOKS INTENT 


*72 Games, he soared 2.30 meters to shat- 
ter Pal Matzdorf’s old standard by three- 
eighths of an inch. 

“I’m a predictor of marks,” he says. * 'I 
know when a good jump is coming, and 
every lime I’ve predicted one I've made it 
or exceeded it.” Stones showed up unin- 
vited at the Los Angeles track writers’ 
luncheon one day last June and with his 
customary brashness promised he would 
jump 7' 5" to win the AAU champion- 
ships. Five days later he jumped 7' 5* to 
win the AAU championships. 

“People who know me rib me about 
my cockiness," Stones said the night be- 
fore he competed in New York’s Mill- 
rose Games last week. “I have three per- 
sonalities. One is the way I wish I could 
be all the time, the way I am right now — 
relaxed, confident, matter-of-fact. Two is 
when I’m with the team, being sarcastic, 
cutting people up, generally cynical. We 
really get carried away with that. Three 
is when I'm concentrating on a jump. I 
can get so involved I don’t hear people 
call my name. When I’m intense. I’m hy- 
per, but it’s hard to produce if you 
aren’t." 

Strangely, Stones says he could not 
produce during his “introvert” period 
for the same reason. Through one year 
of military school and 3Vi in a parochial 
school he was an athletic bust. “I had 
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A FLOPPER BUT NO FLOP, STONES CLEARS TV TO WIN AT THE MILLROSE GAMES 


no confidence in anything I did even 
when I knew I could do it,” he says. 
’‘Glendale High School was different, 
but not a great deal happier. Glendale 
has some very rich people whose kids are 
very spoiled. As a result, everyone is try- 
ing to get into that top group and it’s put- 
down city. The kids who don’t excel get 
beaten back. It was an unhappy time in 
my life because of put-downs from 
friends, and the ironic thing was that the 
only reason I wanted to attain the level I 
did was to please that group.” 

Stones was raised by his mother, who 
teamed up with Coach John Barnes to 
ensure that Dwight’s senior year would 
be a success. ‘‘That one summer every- 
thing changed completely,” he says. 
“They convinced me I had the tools. It 
was a case of ‘You better start going and 
do the job because there isn’t much time 
left.’ Barnes made me work but he 
wouldn’t let me jump for two months. 
The first time I did I went 6' 5" and I 
knew I was going to be O.K.” 

As a senior Stones won the 1971 Cal- 
ifornia state meet with a national inter- 
scholastic record of 7' 1 Vi'- This earned 
him a short-lived scholarship to UCLA. 
At Westwood, Stones and Coach Jim 
Bush became mutually disenchanted 
over jobs and classroom work, a situa- 
tion that reached a breaking point in June 
1972 when the athletic department want- 
ed Stones to improve his grades in sum- 
mer school. 

Stones, of course, had planned to de- 
vote the summer to improving his jump- 
ing in the Olympic Trials and at Munich. 
“That’s part of the reason why I wasn’t 
cutting it in class,” he says. “I was put- 
ting everything I had into jumping. 1 said, 
‘I know I’m going to make the Olympic 
team,’ and they said, ‘Yeah, but why 
don’t we make provisions for summer 
school in case you don't make it.’ I didn't 
want to hear that kind of negative talk.” 

Stones is now enrolled at Glendale 
City College, “but I’m working toward 
nothing at all,” he says. “I’m just there 
to break the national JC record. I won’t 
do well in school until I have to get a de- 
gree to get a job. Until l‘m under the 
gun, I won’t do it. I’d eventually like to 
be in sportscasting or some kind of pub- 
lic relations where I’m promoting a con- 
cept, a product or a theory. I’d go to 
sportscasting school gladly, but I can’t 
see taking a bunch of unrelated courses 
and wasting all that time. I’d like some- 


thing where my achievements in sports 
would get me an in. I’ve always been a 
salesman. I could sell ice to Eskimos if 
my survival depended on it.” 

It is more than probable that Stones 
had a lot to do with selling 15,571 tick- 
ets to the Millrose meet, where he was 
advertised as a threat to Brumel’s world 
indoor record of 7'4Vi". And with good 
reason, since Stones had jumped 7'4*4" 
in Los Angeles to break the American 
indoor record the weekend before. On 
Friday at Madison Square Garden, he 
hoped to hit 7' 5", but he would not flat- 
out predict it. “I’ve jumped here twice 
and won at 7' 2' both times,” he said. 
"I’m definitely going for the record, but 
my workouts this week were bothered a 
little by the weather.” 

Much to the disgust of the straddlers, 
the Millrose officials bent over backward 
to help Stones. The pit was positioned 
so that he and the other floppers who ap- 
proached the bar from the right side had 
a longer runway and a more favorable 
angle. Appraising the bar at 7' 5” eight 
hours before the meet. Stones said, 
“That’s it. It looks high but it will be bet- 
ter tonight with some faces in the back- 
ground and seeing some heads above the 
bar. That brings it down.” 

The previous night Stones had said, 
"My lucky number is supposed to be 


three, and a lot of strange threes have 
cropped up in my life. The first time I 
competed in the CIF [California Inter- 
scholastic Federation] I was third in the 
third division and got 6' 3' on my third 
jump. I jumped 7' 3' in the Olympic Tri- 
als and 7' 3" in the Games. My world rec- 
ord came on my third jump. As a result. 
I’ve become really good on third jumps. 
I think of it as an advantage rather than 
as a pressure situation.” 

So it was at the Garden. Stones had a 
miss at seven feet, which could have land- 
ed him in third place, before he won at 
7' 2' on his third attempt. A few hours 
later he caught a plane for Portland, Ore., 
where again the number three cropped 
up, but this time less happily. Psyched 
out by a takeoff area that allowed him 
eight instead of his customary 10 steps. 
Stones finished third (Tom Woods of Or- 
egon State won at 7 r 2 V4 *’ ) with a leap of 
6' 10". And then it was right back across 
the country again for the Philadelphia 
Track Classic and yet another record try. 

As for the more distant future. Stones 
says, “I’ve been saying since August that 
2.40 meters [7' 10 V4'] is my goal. That’s 
when I got the metric system figured out. 
I’m four inches from that, and I figure I 
can get it by the time I’m 24. And if I 
do, what’s another inch and a half.” It’s 
some kind of eight-foot flop. end 
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She had to be crazy 
as a coot, some 
might have said, to 
be abroad in this 
frozen land. But it was 
the best of times 
along a Virginia creek 

In a Blue Ridge 
Winter 



by ANNIE DILLARD 


CONTINUED 
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Footfalls continued 


| getting to be winter proper; the 
cold weather, such as it is. has come to 
stay. For me the first sign of winter is al- 
ways the same: it is the jolt I get when I 
look at the sky, remembering all other 
winter skies and realizing with shock that 
I’d forgotten this one fine thing about 
winter once again. 

Today a gibbous moon marked the 
eastern sky like a smudge of chalk. The 
shadows of its features had the same blue 
tone and light value as the sky itself, so 
it looked transparent in its depths, or 
softly frayed, like the heel of a sock. Not 
too long ago, Edwin Way Teale says, the 
people of Europe believed that geese and 
swans wintered there, on the moon’s pale 
seas. Now it is sunset. The mountains 
warm in tone as the day chills, and a hot 
blush deepens over the land. ‘‘Observe," 
said da Vinci, ‘‘observe in the streets at 
twilight, when the day is cloudy, the love- 
liness and tenderness spread on the faces 
of men and women.” I have seen those 
faces when the day is cloudy, and I have 
seen at sunset on a clear winter day hous- 
es, ordinary houses, whose bricks were 
coals and windows flame. 

At dusk every evening an extended 
flock of starlings appears out of the 
northern sky and winds toward the set- 
ting sun. It is the winter day's major 
event. Late yesterday I climbed across 
Tinker Creek, through the steers’ pas- 
ture, beyond the grassy island and up a 
high hill. Curiously, the best vantage 
point on the hill was occupied by a 
pile of burnt books. I opened some of 
them carefully: they were good cloth- 
and leather-bound novels, a complete, 
charred set of encyclopedias decades old, 
and old, watercolor-illustrated children’s 
books. They flaked in my hands like 
pieces of piecrust. Today I learned that 
the owners of the house behind the books 
had suffered a fire. But I didn’t know that 
then; I thought they'd suffered a terrible 
fit of pique. Anyway, I crouched beside 
the books and looked over the valley. 

On my right a woods thickly over- 


grown with creeper descended to the 
creek. To my left was a planting of large 
shade trees on the ridge. Before me the 
grassy hill pitched abruptly and gave way 
to a level field fringed in trees where it 
bordered the creek. Beyond I could see 
with effort the vertical sliced rock where 
men had long ago quarried the moun- 
tain under the forest. Beyond that I saw 
Hollins Pond and its surrounding woods 
and pastures; then I saw in a blue haze 
all the world poured flat and pale be- 
tween the mountains. 

Out of the dimming sky a speck ap- 
peared, then another, and another. It was 
the starlings going to roost. They gath- 
ered deep in the distance, flock sifting 
into flock, and strayed toward me, trans- 
parent and whirling, like smoke. They 
seemed to unravel as they flew, length- 
ening in curves, like a loosened skein. I 
didn’t move; they flew directly over my 
head for half an hour. The flight extend- 
ed like a fluttering banner, a furled ori- 
flamme. in either direction as far as I 
could see. Each bird bobbed and knitted 
up and down in the flight at apparent ran- 
dom, for no known reason except that 
that's how starlings fly, yet all remained 
perfectly spaced. The flocks each tapered 
at either end from a rounded middle, like 
an eye. Over my head I heard a sound of 
beaten air, like a million shook rugs, a 
muffled whuff. Into the woods they sift- 
ed without shifting a twig, right through 
the crowns of trees, intricate and rush- 
ing, like wind. After half an hour the last 
of the stragglers had vanished into the 
trees. I stood with difficulty, unscathed, 
except that of course I couldn’t move my 
neck, and can’t today. 

Starlings came to this country on a pas- 
senger liner from Europe. One hundred 
were deliberately released in Central 
Park, and from them descended our 
countless millions of starlings today. Ac- 
cording to Naturalist Teale, “Their com- 
ing was the result of one man’s fancy. 
That man was Eugene Schieffelin, a 
wealthy New York drug manufacturer. 
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His curious hobby was the introduction 
into America of all the birds mentioned 
in William Shakespeare." The birds 
adapted to their new country splendidly. 

When John Cowper Powys lived in the 
United States, he wrote about chickadees 
stealing crumbs from his favorite flock 
of starlings. Around here they’re not so 
popular. People go to great lengths to 
avoid feeding them. Starlings are early 
to bed and late to rise, so people sneak 
out with grain and suet before dawn, for 
early-rising birds, and whisk it away at 
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the first whiff of a starling. After sunset, 
when the starlings are safely to roost, 
they spread out the suet and grain once 
again. I don’t care what eats the stuff. 

Some weather's coming; you can taste on 
the sides of your tongue a quince tang in 
the air. This fall everyone looked to the 
bands on the woolly bear and predicted 
as usual the direst of dire winters. This 
routine always calls to mind an Alaskan 
story about the trappers in the far north. 
They approached an Indian whose an- 
cestors had dwelled from time immemo- 
rial in those fir forests and asked him 
about the severity of the approaching 
winter. The Indian cast a canny eye over 
the landscape and pronounced, "Bad 
winter.” The others asked him how he 
knew. The Indian replied, "White man 
makes big woodpile.” Here the woodpile 
is an exercise doggedly, exhaustedly 
maintained despite what must be great 


temptation. The other day I saw a store 
displaying a neatly stacked quarter cord 
of fireplace logs manufactured of rolled, 
pressed paper. On the wrapper of each 
"log” was printed in huge letters the be- 
guiling slogan: the romance without 

THE HEARTACHE. 

I lay a cherry-log fire and settle in. I’m 
getting used to this planet and to this cu- 
rious human culture that is as cheerfully 
enth.usia.sUc as it is cheerfully cruel. L nev- 
er cease to marvel at the newspapers. In 
my life I’ve seen one million pictures of 
a duck that has adopted a kitten, or a 
cat that has adopted a duckling, or a sow 
and a puppy, a mare and a muskrat, etc. 
And for the one millionth time I’m fas- 
cinated. I wish I lived near them, in Cor- 
pus Christi or Damariscotta; I wish I had 
the wonderful pair before me, mooning 
about the yard. It’s all beginning to 
smack of home. The winter pictures that 
come in over the wire from every spot 


on the continent are getting to be as fa- 
miliar as my own hearth. I wait for the 
annual aerial photograph of an enterpris- 
ing fellow who has stamped in the snow 
a giant Valentine for his girl. Here’s the 
annual chickadee-trying-to-drink-from- 
a-frozen-birdbath picture, captioned, 
“Sorry, Wait Till Spring,” and the shot 
of an utterly bundled child crying pite- 
ously on a sled at the top of a snowy 
hill, labeled, "Needs A Bush.” How can 
an old world be so innocent? 

Finally I see tonight a picture of a 
friendly member of the forest service in 
Wisconsin, who is freeing a duck frozen 
onto the ice by chopping out its feet with 
a hand ax. It calls to mind the spare, cru- 
el story a novelist, Thomas McGoniglc, 
told me about gulls frozen on ice. When 
his father was young, he used to walk 
out on a dreary sound that had frozen 
over, and frozen the gulls to it. Some of 
the gulls were already dead. He would 
take a hunk of driftwood and bash the 
living gulls; then, with a steel knife he 
hacked them free below the body and 
rammed them into a burlap sack. The 
family ate gull soup all winter, close 
around a lighted table in a steamy room. 
Out on the sound, the ice was studded 
with paired, red stumps. 

The books I read in winter are like the 
stone men built by the Eskimos of the 
great desolate tundras west of Hudson’s 
Bay. They still stand today, according to 
Farley Mowat. An Eskimo traveling 
alone in flat barrens would heap round 
stones to the height of a man, walk till 
he could no longer see it, and build an- 
other. So I travel mute among these 
books, these eyeless men and women that 
people the empty plain. I wake up think- 
ing: "What am 1 reading? What will 1 read 
next? I’m terrified that I’ll run out, that 
I will read through all I want to and be 
forced to learn the names of wild flow- 
ers at last, to keep awake. 

In the meantime I lose myself in a lit- 
urgy of names. The names of the men 
are Knud Rasmussen, Sir John Franklin, 
Peter Freuchen, Scott, Peary and Byrd; 
Jedediah Smith, Peter Skene Ogden and 
Milton Sublette; or Daniel Boone sing- 
ing on his blanket in the Green River 
country. The names of waters are Baffin 
Bay, Repulse Bay, Coronation Gulf and 
the Ross Sea; the Coppermine River, the 
Judith, the Snake and the Musselshell; 
the Pelly, the Dease, the Tanana and 
continued 
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Footfalls continued 



Telegraph Creek. Beaver 
plews, zero degrees latitude 
and gold. I like the clean ur- 
gency of these tales, the 
sense of being set out in a 
wilderness with a jackknife 
and a length of twine. If I 
can get up a pinochle game, 
a little three-hand cutthroat 
for half a penny a point and 
a bottle of wine, fine; if 
not I’ll spend these nights 
caught in the pack of Franz 
Josef Land, or casting for 
Arctic char. 

It snowed. It snowed all yes- 
terday and never emptied 
the sky, although the clouds 
looked so low and heavy 
they might drop all at once 
with a thud. The light is dif- 
fuse and hueless, like the light on paper 
inside a pewter bowl. The snow looks 
light and the sky dark, but in fact the 
sky is lighter than the snow. Obviously 
the thing illuminated can't be lighter than 
its illuminator. The classical demonstra- 
tion of this point involves simply laying 
a mirror flat on the snow so that it re- 
flects in its surface the sky, and compar- 
ing by sight this value to that of the snow. 
This is all very well, even conclusive, but 
the illusion persists. The dark is overhead 
and the light at my feet; I’m walking up- 
side-down in the sky. 

Yesterday I watched a curious night- 
fall. The cloud ceiling took on a warm 
tone, deepened and departed as if drawn 
on a leash. I could no longer see the fat 
snow flying against the sky; I could see 
it only as it fell before dark objects. Ob- 
jects at a distance — like the dead, ivy- 
covered walnut I see from the bay win- 
dow — looked like a black-and-w,hite 
frontispiece seen through the sheet of 
white tissue. 

It was like dying, this watching the 
world recede into deeper and deeper 
blues while the snow piled; silence 
swelled and extended, distance dissolved, 
and soon only concentration on the larg- 
est shadows let me make out the move- 
ment of falling snow, and that too failed. 
The snow on the yard was blue as ink. 
faintly luminous; the sky violet. The bay 
window betrayed me and started giving 
me back the room's lamps. It was like 
dying, that growing dimmer and deeper 
and then going out. 

Today I went out for a look around. 


The snow had stopped, and a couple of 
inches lay on the ground. I walked 
through the yard to the creek; everything 
was slate-blue and gunmetal and white, 
except for the hemlocks and cedars, 
which showed a brittle, secret green if I 
looked for it under the snow. 

Lo and behold, here in Tinker Creek 
was a silly-looking coot. It looked like a 
black-and-gray duck, but its head was 
smaller; its clunky white bill sloped 
straight from the curve of its skull like a 
cone from its base. I had read somewhere 
that coots were shy. They were liable to 
take umbrage at a footfall, skitter terri- 
fied along the water and take to the air. 
But I wanted a good look. So when the 
coot tipped tail and dove, I raced toward 
it across the snow and hid behind a ce- 
dar trunk. As it popped up again its neck 
was as rigid and eyes as blank as a rub- 
ber duck’s in the bathtub. It paddled 
downstream, away from me. I waited un- 
til it submerged again, then made a break 
for the trunk of the Osage orange. But 
up it came all at once, as though the child 
in the tub had held the rubber duck un- 
der water with both hands and suddenly 
released it. 

I froze stock-still, thinking that after 
all I really was, actually and at bottom, 
a tree, a dead tree perhaps, even a wob- 
bly one, but a treeish creature nonethe- 
less. The coot wouldn’t notice that a tree 
hadn't grown in that spot the moment 
before; what did it know? It was new to 
the area, a mere dude. As tree I allowed 
myself only the luxury of keeping a wary 
eye on the coot's eye. Nothing; it didn’t 


suspect a thing — unless, of 
course, it was just leading 
me on, beguiling me into 
scratching my nose, when 
the jig would be up and I 
would be unmasked, un- 
treed, with no itch and an 
empty creek. So. 

At its next dive I made the 
Osage orange and looked 
around from its trunk while 
the coot fed from the pool 
behind the riffles. From 
there I ran downstream to 
the sycamore, getting treed 
in open ground again — and 
so forth for 40 minutes, un- 
til it gradually began to light 
in my leafy brain that may- 
be the coot wasn’t shy at all. 
That this subterfuge was un- 
necessary, that the bird was 
singularly stupid, or at least not of an 
analytical turn of mind, and that in fact 
I’d been making a perfect idiot of myself 
all alone in the snow. So from behind 
the trunk of a black walnut, which was 
my present blind, I stepped boldly into 
the open. Nothing. The coot floated just 
across the creek from me, absolutely se- 
rene. Could it possibly be that I'd been 
flirting all afternoon with a decoy ? No, 
decoys don’t dive. I walked back to the 
sycamore, actually moving in plain sight 
not 10 yards from the creature, which 
gave no sign of alarm or flight. I stopped; 
I raised my arm and waved. Nothing. In 
its beak hung a long, wet strand of some 
shore plant; it sucked it at length down 
its throat and dove again. I’ll kill it. I’ll 
hit the thing with a snowball, I really will; 
I’ll make a mud-hen hash. 

I didn't make a snowball. I wandered up- 
stream, along smooth banks under trees. 
I had gotten, after all, a very good look 
at the coot. Now here were its ridiculous 
tracks in the snow, four-toed and very 
close together. The wide, slow place in 
the creek by the road bridge was frozen 
over. From this bank at this spot in sum- 
mer I can always see tadpoles, fat-bod- 
ied, scraping brown algae from a sort 
of shallow underwater ledge. Now I 
couldn't see the ledge under the ice. Most 
of the tadpoles were frogs, and the frogs 
were buried alive in the mud at the bot- 
tom of the creek. They went to all that 
trouble to get out of the water and 
breathe air, only to hop back in before 
the first killing frost. The frogs of Tin- 
contlnutd 
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Smoothness you can taste 
from a filter you can test. 


Test Lark yourself. 


Break open the filters of a smoked 
and unsmoked Lark. Smell the difference. 
This easy sniff test proves Lark’s famous 
cellulose and Activated Charcoal filter 
really works. It helps reduce harsh-tasting 
gases, “tar” and nicotine. And gives you 
a flavor that’s smooth and light and fresh 
tasting. Have a Lark. So smooth, there’s 
no other cigarette like it. Nope, not one. 


King: 17 mg."tar" 1.2 mg, nicotine. 

Extra Long: 18 mg."tar ," 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report (Aug.'73.) 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 







Ford Torino. A great value 
in the mid-size field. 

We say it. You can prove it. 


You don't have to sacrifice six pas- 
senger comfort for good operating 
economy. Look at the mid-size Ford 
Torino carefully, compare its value 
to other mid-size cars. 



Look at appointments. 


Look at comfort. 


Look at Torino’s 6- 
passenger room and comfort. There's 
plenty of head, hip and leg room, but 
there's also Torino's super comfort- 


To begin with, there's a 
full width bench 
seat in hand- 
some cloth or 
vinyl 
upholstery, 
color-keyed 
carpeting and 
careful attention 
to detail inside 
every Torino. 


able seat construction and the feel- 
ing of confidence you get from a 
solid well-built car. 

Look at ride. 

Be sure you're getting a smooth 
steady quiet ride. This mid-size is 
known for its smooth ride on its ad- 
vanced suspension system and for 
its wide tread for easy handling. 
And, of course, it's quiet because 
it's a Ford. 

Some timely considerations 
for today's driving. 

There's more than one way to look 
at how much it costs to run a caLto- 
day. Look at the richly 
appointed Gran Torino 
Brougham that runs on 
regular gas, has a 
26h gallon gas tank, 
steel-belted radial ply 
tires for thousands of 
extra miles over non-radials, front 


disc brakes— all standard with start- 
ing prices on base models actually 
less than some small foreign cars. 
You'll see that Torino is a good value 
in every way. 

Ford and your Ford 
only tell you to compare, 
you how, and also how 
to get even more out 
of the mid-size Torino. 

Pick up your free copy 
of The Closer You Look 
Fuel Economy Book 
with timely tips on how 
to get more mileage 
out of today’s driving. 

Look no further. For comfort and 
confidence on the road at a price 
surprisingly low, look at the solid 
mid-size Ford Torino at your Local 
Ford Dealer today. 

The closer you look, 
the better we look. 



Tin; 
CLOSER 
TOT LOOK 
FL'I-I. 
ECONOMY 
KOOK 



FORD TORINO 


FORD DIVISION 
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Footfall! 


ker Creek are slathered in mud. mud at 
their eyes and mud at their nostrils; their 
damp skins absorb a muddy oxygen, and 
so they pass the dreaming winter. 

Also from this bank at this spot in sum- 
mer I can often sec turtles by crouching 
low to catch the triangular poke of their 
heads out of water. Now snow smoth- 
ered the ice; if it stays cold. I thought, 
and the neighborhood kids get busy with 
brooms, they can skate. Meanwhile, a 
turtle in the creek under the ice is get- 
ting oxygen by an almost incredible ar- 
rangement. It sucks water posteriorly 
into its cloacal opening, where sensitive 
tissues filter the oxygen directly into the 
blood, as a gill docs. Then the turtle dis- 
charges the water and gives another suck. 
The neighborhood kids can skate right 
over this curious rush of small waters. 

Under the ice the bluegills and carp 
are still alive. Everything else is dead, 
killed by the cold, or mutely alive in any 
of various still forms: egg, seed. pupa, 
spore. Water snakes are hibernating as 
dense balls, water striders hibernate as 
adults along the bank, and mourning 
cloak butterflies secret themselves in the 
bark of trees: all of these emerge grog- 
gily during winter thaws, to slink, skit- 
ter and flit about in one afternoon's sun- 
shine. and then at dusk to 
seek shelter, chill, fold and 
forget. 

The muskrats are out; 
they can feed under the ice, 
where the silver trail of 
bubbles that rises from their 
fur catches and freezes in 
streaming, glittering globes. 

What else? The birds, of 
course, are fine. Cold is no 
problem for warm-blooded 
animals, so long as they have 
food for fuel. Birds migrate 
for food. I think, not for 
warmth as such. That is 
why. when so many people 
across the country started 
feeding stations. Southern 
birds like the mockingbird 
easily extended their ranges 
north. Some of our local 
birds go South, like the rob- 
in; other birds, like the coot, 
consider this South. Moun- 
tain birds come down to the 
valley in a vertical migra- 
tion; some of them, like the 
chickadees, eat not only 
seeds but such tiny fare as 


aphid eggs hidden near winter buds and 
the ends of twigs. This afternoon not far 
from the creek I watched a chickadee 
swooping and dangling high in a tulip 
tree. It seemed astonishingly heated and 
congealed, as though a giant pair of 
hands had scooped a skyful of molecules 
and squeezed it like a snowball to pro- 
duce this fireball, this feeding, flying, 
warm solid bit. 

Other interesting things are going on 
wherever there is shelter. The bumble- 
bees and paper wasps are dead except the 
queens, who sleep a fat, numbed sleep, 
unless a mouse finds one and cats her 
alive. Ladybugs hibernate under shelter 
in huge orange clusters sometimes the 
size of basketballs. Out West people hunt 
for these overwintering masses in the 
mountains. They take them down to 
warehouses in the valleys, which pay 
handsomely. Then the mail-order houses 
ship them to people who want them to 
eat garden aphids. They are mailed in the 
cool of night in boxes of old pine cones. 
It's a clever device: how do you pack a 
hundred living ladybugs? The insects nat- 
urally crawl into the depths of the pine 
cones; the sturdy ''branches" of the 
opened cones protect them through the 
bumpings of transit. 


I crossed the bridge and came to a fa- 
vorite spot. It is the spit of land enclosed 
in the oxbow of Tinker Creek. A few 
years ago I called these acres the weed 
field; they grew mostly sassafras, ivy and 
poke. Now I call them the woods by the 
creek; young tulip grows there, and lo- 
cust and oak. The snow on the wide path 
through the woods was unbroken. I 
stood in a little clearing beside the dry 
ditch that the creek cuts, bisecting the 
land in high water. Here I ate a late lunch 
of ham sandwiches and wished I'd 
brought water and left more fat on the 
ham. 

There was something new in the woods 
today — a bunch of sodden, hand-lettered 
signs tied to the trees all along the wind- 
ing path. They said slow, slippery 

WHEN WET, STOP, PIT ROW. ESSO, and 

bump! These signs indicated an awful 
lot of excitement over a little snow. When 
I saw the first one, slow. I thought, sure. 
I'll go slow; I won't screech around on 
the unbroken path in the woods by the 
creek. What was going on here? The oth- 
er signs made it clear. Under bump! fay. 
sure enough, a bump. I scraped away the 
smooth snow 1 . Hand-fashioned of red 
clay, and now frozen, the bump was 
about six inches high and 18 inches 
across. The slope, such as it 
was. was gentle; tread marks 
stitched the clay. On the way 
out I saw that I'd missed the 
key sign, which had fallen: 

WELCOME TO THE MARTINS- 
VILLE speedway. So my 
"woods by the creek" was 
a motorbike trail to the lo- 
cal boys, their "Martinsville 
Speedway." I had always 
wondered why they both- 
ered to take a tractor-mower 
to these woods all summer 
long, keeping the many 
paths open: it was a great 
convenience to me. 

Now the speedway was a 
stillnessway. Next to me in 
a sapling, a bird's nest cra- 
dled aloft a newborn burden 
of snow. From a crab-apple 
tree hung a single frozen ap- 
ple with blistered and shiny 
skin: it was heavy and hard 
as a stone. Everywhere 
through the trees I saw the 
creek run blue under the 
ledge of ice from the banks; 
the stream made a thin, mc- 
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Gheoi Gotj^oMay 

7 days / 6 nights $259.50* 

per person, double occupancy 
Thirty six magnificent holes of Robert 
Trent Jones golf. Matchless accommo- 
dations for winter vacations. Impec- 
cable service for leisurely dining 1 and 
pleasures after dark. Elegantly infor- 
mal. Spacious gardens and lawns. Un- 
limited activities for suntime recreation. 
Delightful family programs available 
during traditional holidays. 

Price includes: All greens fees on both 
courses, twin bedroom with patio, all 
breakfasts and dinners, transportation 
to and from Phoenix Airport, all taxes. 
•$229.50 -April 14 thru May 25. 1974 
For Brochure, special Great Golf 
Holiday and Holiday Program 
m# write: Reade Whitwell, Vice Pres. 
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Footfalls 

tallic sound like foil heating foil. 

When I left the woods I stepped into a 
yellow light. The sun behind a uniform 
layer of gray had the diffuse shine of a 
very much rubbed and burnished metal 
boss. On the mountains the wan light 
slanted over the snow and gouged out 
shallow depressions and intricacies in the 
mountains' sides I never knew were there. 
I walked home. No school today. The 
motorbike boys were nowhere in sight; 
they were probably skidding on sleds 
down the very steep hill and out onto the 
road. 

Here my neighbor's small children 
were rolling a snowman. The noon sun 
had dampened the snow, it caught in 
slabs, leaving green, irregular tracks on 
the yard. I just now discovered the most 
extraordinary essay, a treatise on mak- 
ing a snowman. ". . . By all means use 
w hat is ready to hand. In a fuel-oil burn- 
ing area, for instance, ii is inconceivable 
that fathers should sacrifice their days 


This is tin excerpt from "Pilgrim at Tin- 
ker Creek," which Harper's Magazine 
Press will publish in the middle of March. 


need 

tax 

help? 

call IRS 
toll free 

No matter where you 
live, you can call the 
IRS toll free for tax 
assistance. To find the 
toll-free IRS number 
for your area, check 
your tax instructions 
booklet or your local 
telephone directory. 
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hunting downtown for lumps of coal for 
their children’s snowmen’s eyes. Char- 
coal briquettes from the barbecue are an 
unwieldy substitute, and fuel oil itself is 
of course out of the question. Use pieces 
of rock, brick or dark sticks; use bits of 
lire tread or even dark fallen leaves rolled 
lightly, cigarwise, and deeply inserted 
into sockets formed by a finger." Why. 
why in the blue-grccn world write this 
sort of thing? Funny written culture. I 
guess; we pass things on. 

There are seven or eight categories of 
phenomena in the world that are worth 
talking about, and one of them is the 
weather. Any time you care to get in your 
car and drive across the country and over 
the mountains, come into our valley, 
cross Tinker Creek, drive up the road to 
the house, walk across the yard, knock 
on the door and ask to come in and talk 
about the weather you'd be welcome. If 
you came tonight from up north, you'd 
have a terrific tail wind; between Tinker 
and Dead Man mountains you'd chute 
through the orchardy pass like an ice- 
boat. When I let you in, we might not be 
able to close the door. The w ind shrieks 
and hisses down the valley, sonant and 


surd, drying the puddles and dismantling 
the nests from the trees. 

Inside the house, my single goldfish, 
Ellery Channing. whips around and 
around the sides of his bowl. Can he feel 
a glassy vibration, a ripple out of the 
north that urges him to swim for deeper, 
warmer waters? Saint-Exupery says that 
when flocks of wild geese migrate high 
over a barnyard, the cocks and even the 
dim. fatted chickens fling themselves a 
foot or so into the air and flap for the 
South. Eskimo sled dogs feed throughout 
the summer on famished salmon flung to 
them from creeks. I have often wondered 
if those dogs feel a w istful dow nhill drift 
in the fall, or an upstream yank, an urge 
to leap ladders, in the spring. To what 
hail do you hark. Ellery? what sunny 
bottom under chill waters, what Chinese 
emperor's petalcd pond? Even the spiders 
are restless under this w ind, roving about 
alert-eyed over their fluff in every cor- 
ner. I always allow the spiders the run of 
the house. I figure that any predator that 
hopes to make a living on whatever 
smaller creatures might blunder into a 
four-inch square bit of space in the cor- 
ner of the bathroom w here the tub meets 
the floor needs every bit of my support. 

In a dry wind like this, snow and ice 
can pass directly intotheairasagas with- 
out having first melted to water. This 
process is called sublimation: tonight the 
snow in the yard and the ice in the creek 
sublime. A breeve buffets my palm held 
a foot from the wall. A wind like this 
does my breathing for me; it engenders 
something quick and kicking in my lungs. 
Pliny believed the mares of the Portu- 
guese used to raise their tails to the wind 
"and turn them full against it. and so 
conceive that genital air instead of nat- 
ural seed: in such sort, as they become 
great withal, and quicken in their time, 
and bring forth foals as swift as the wind, 
but they live not above three years.” 
Does Itch, the white mare in the dell in 
the woods up the road, turn tail to this 
wind with white-lashed, lidded eyes? A 
single cell quivers at a windy embrace; it 
swells and splits, it bubbles into a rasp- 
berry: a dark clot starts to throb. Soon 
something perfect is horn. Something 
wholly new rides the wind, something 
fleet and fleeting I'm likely to miss. 

To shelter, starlings and coot: bow to 
the wind. To sleep, spiders and fish; the 
wind won't stop, but the house will 
hold. end 


Ford LTD: A well-made car 
can give you surprising gas mileage, 



Independent test results reveal 18.8 mpg average. 


Professional Driver #1 20.3 

Professional Driver #2 17.4 

Housewife #1 20.2 

Housewife #2 16.3 

Hugh Downs 19.7 


On December 28, 1973, five production line Ford LTD 4- 
door pillared hardtops equipped with 351 CID V-8 engines 
were driven from Phoenix to Los Angeles. The Fords were 
driven by three non - professional and two professional 
drivers at speeds not exceeding 50 mph. 

The five-car gas mileage average: 18.8 mpg. One experi- 
enced economy driver averaged 20.3 mpg, and a housewife 
from Scottsdale, Arizona, averaged 20.2 mpg. 

Of course, mileage depends on mainte- 
nance. driving habits, total weight, road 
and driving conditions . . . and you may not 
get the same results. 

Yet if you followed the driving tips pub- 
lished in The Closer You Look Fuel Econ- 
omy Book (free at your Ford Dealer’s), you’d 
find the six-passenger Ford LTD rides with 
noteworthy efficiency. Even under city driv- 
ing conditions. 

A funny thing about size— and luxury. When you do your 
new car "homework.” you may notice that many luxury 
automobiles are longer and heavier than the Ford LTD. Yet 
when you open the doors, and the trunk, the difference dis- 
appears. There is ample trunk space and six-passenger 
roominess inside the Ford. The luxurious appointments — 
like the LTD Brougham Luxury Croup option (shown at 
right) which features Crushed Velour cloth split bench 


seats, passenger seat rccliner. 25 oz. cut-pile carpeting, car- 
peted luggage compartment and more— speak for themselves 
. . . beautifully. The point is, you don’t need a bigger car 
outside to have the comforts inside. 



The six-passenger car— still in tune with the times. Ford 
thinks a lot of people need and want a solid, well-made car 
that can carry six people comfortably. Also, in these times, 
it’s good to know that the Ford LTD uses regular gas. And 
comes equipped with standard steel-belted radial ply tires 
— they deliver thousands of extra miles over non-radials. 
Driven sensibly, the Ford LTD offers real economy and con- 
venience on today’s roads. You can pay more for six-pas- 
senger luxury. But look close, and you’ll see that there isn’t 
much more luxury to he had at any price, than we offer in 
the Quiet Ford LTD. 

For complete results of this test, please write to: LTD 
"Mileage Test!' P.O. Box 1000, Plymouth, Michigan 18170. 

1D74 Ford LTD Brougham shown with optional WSW tiros, deluxe wheel covers, 
deluxe bumper group, convenience group accent stripes, and Cornering lamps. 
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THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week Jan. 21-27 


PRO baskets all NBA Milwaukee Center Ka- 
reem Ahdul-Jabbar threw himself into the Buck 
injury breach with a lury that had cusponeitts clam- 
oring lor the twin return ol' starters Boh Dandridec. 
I ucious Allen and Oscar Robertson I lie hit lor 
a season-high 39 points, grabbed 22 rebounds, had 
live assists and blocked three shots as the Midwest 
leaders lopped Los Angeles ‘14 ‘JO. Me Billowed that 
with a 38-point effort in a 114-88 rout of Buffalo, 
then got 31 points and 17 rebounds as the Bucks 
downed Phoenix 112-108 for their seventh straight 
win, Milwaukee still leads Chicago by 5‘/i despite 
font Bull victories (two without suspended coach 
Dick Motta) in four games. Detroit won four of 
live to close within I Vi games of the Bulls (page 20). 
Amid rumors of Jerry West's imminent retirement. 
Los Angeles lost two of three and saw its Pacific 
Division lead dwindle to two games when Golden 
State won its third straight. II8> 1), over Cleveland. 
Rick Barrs was a Warrior run rampant in that one 
with 37 points, 20 in the second half. Seattle gave 
Coach Bill Russell his first win over his cx-tcam- 
niatcs from Boston, nipping the Celtics 08-97 on two 
Spencer Haywood free throws with three seconds 
left. The SuperSonics climbed into third in the Pa- 
cific ahead of Portland, which lost four straight. 
Meanwhile. Atlantic leader Boston righted itself 
against Philadelphia 112 97 to lead New York by 
3 'A games. In the Central. Capital beat Houston 
III 105. then was defeated by Golden State 11 11 
and Los Angeles 143-124 but still led Atlanta by 5 Vi 
ABA: At the beginning of the week the Kentucky 
Colonels won a skirmish lor first place with New 
York 106- 105 and Babe McCarthy thereby won the 
right to coach the Last in the All-Star game. But 
Irnm there on it was all downhill for the Colonels. 
1 hey started llul against San Diego and were sound- 
ly thrashed 106 99 by the Qs San Diego rookie 
Caldwell Jones held Kentucky's All-Star Center Ar- 
tis Gilmore to II points while scoring 20 and col- 
lecting 19 rebounds himself. The Colonels were 
again done in by rookies in a 93 84 loss to San An- 
tonio as Bird Avcritt scored a pro high 36 points 
and Swen Nater tallied IS and helped limit Gilmore 
to six points Utah was the next to beat Kentucky. 
Kkl 94. 1 he Stars got 17 points in Ih minutes from 
ex-Colonel Rick Mount. Meanwhile. New York 
shook off alls III) defeat at the hands of Virginia, 
traded sixth man John Roche to Kentucky for dc- 
lenstve help in the persons of Wendell I adnet and 
Mike Gale, and edged San Antonio 93 89. By the 
end of the week Kentucky found itself in second 
(with Carolina ) again, one game back of New York. 
Mack Calvin led a balanced Carolina attack to three 
wins in four games. Carolina closed the week by 
shelling the Tams 137 104. connecting on 63.3', 
from the lloor in the process. The one that got away 
from Carolina was Utah, which squeaked by the 
Cougars 1 13 1 12 on Willie Wise’s basket with four 
seconds left. The West Division leaders followed that 
win with two more, over Kentucky and Denver, to 
lead Indiana by five games 

golf BOBBY NICHOLS won the Andv Williams- 
N.in Diego Open with a final-round ( >1 lot a 72-holc 
total of 275. one stroke belter than Rod Curl and 
Gene Littler. 

HARNESS RACING DLLMONICA HANOVER, 
driven by Hans Lromming, became the first Amer- 
ican-owned trotter to win the $250,(88) Pnx d'Am- 
crique. beating I ranee s Axius by a neck at Vin- 
cennes race course outside Paris favored Une de 
Mai was fourth. 

hockey NHL Montreal's young Steve Shut! and 
19-ycar veteran Henri Richard were the alpha and 
omega in four straight Canadien wins Shull scored 
Ins seventh goal of the year in Montreal's 3 2 de- 
cision over Detroit. I lien, with four starters hurt, 
lie tallied two goals in less than two minutes to spat k 
the Canadieiis over Toronto 4 .3. and the next night 
again scored twice in a 4 I beating of Buffalo On 
Henri Richard Night at the Montreal Forum, the 
occasion lor a 4 I whipping of Chicago. Shull add- 
ed two assists, and the Pocket Rocket rose to the 
moment with two assists of his own. All of which 
left Montreal in second. Tour points behind Boston. 
'Lite Bruins received excellent goallending from Oil- 
lev Gilbert, who stopped 34 shots in a I 0 shutout 
of St. Louis Boston then fell 2 I to Chicago as Bos- 
ton Ians showed their displeasure with the officiat- 
ing by throwing glass and other debris on the ice, 
I he Hi unis i eh. »u tided with their second shutout vic- 
tory of the week. 4-0 over the New York Islanders, 
this time with Ross Brooks in the nets. The New 
York Rangers defeated Atlanta 4 I behind Jean Ry- 
tellc's two goals and one assist to remain in third in 
the Fast, three points ahead of Toronto. In the 


West. Los Angeles downed Minnesota 3 I to climb 
over the North Stars into fifth place. Then the Kings 
tied powerful Philadelphia 4 4 and beat Pittsburgh 
2 t) on Rogic Vachon's fourth shutout of the season 
to move w ithin two points of Atlanta and a playoff 
spot. Philly led the division by eight points as Bcr- 
nie Parent registered his 10th shutout in a 5 0 win 
over California. 

WHA: Tile West Division race is beginning to look 
like a 2- II Club affair the H's being Houston's Gor- 
die Howe and Winnipeg's Bobby Hull. In three 
straight Houston wins over Los Angeles 3 I. Que- 
bec 5-1 and Vancouver 4-2 Howe had two goals 
and four assists. In Winnipeg's 9-3 rout of Jersey. 
Hull collected three goals and two assists. Then the 
Golden Jet scored his 34th goal of the season as the 
Jets claimed second from Edmonton with a 4- 3 de- 
cision. Houston H-powcr was further enhanced by 
Mark Howe (four goals, three assists! and the Aci- 
os led the Jets by six points at week's end. New Eng- 
land remained atop the East despite losing two of 
three, w ith Toronto in second, six points back. Fifth- 
place Chicago extended its win streak to three by 
beating New England 5 3. but blew a chance to move 
into a fourth-place tie with Quebec by bowing to 
Minnesota 6-2. 

horse RACING I affu Pincay guided ANCIFNT 
IIILL ($10.60 1 to a 3*/^-lcilgth upset victory over 
favored Linda's Chief in the $84,000 San Fernando 
Stakes at Santa Anita. 

motor sports CALE YARBOROUGH, driving 
a Chevrolet, won the rain-delayed $104,600 
Winston Western 500 stock-car race with an 
average speed of 101 140 mph. Richard Petty 
finished second. 

SKIING AN'NEMARir MOSFR-PROI LL won an 
unprecedented fourth straight World Cup title by 
placing sixth in the slalom at Badgastcin. Austria 
West Germany's CHRISTA ZECHMEISTER won 
the slalom, giving her a sweep of the season's first 
four World Cup slaloms. Proell now lias 223 points, 
with three races to go. Zechmcistcr is second with 
123 points and Switzerland’s Marie-Theresc Nadig 
third with 102. FABIENNE SERRAT won the gi- 
ant slalom and gave oncc-mighly France its first 
World Cup victory of the season. 

In men's competition at Kitrbultcl. Austria. RO- 
LAND COLLOMBIN won his fourth straight 
downhill. Collomhm currently leads the overall 
World Cup standings with 140 points. Austria's 
Franz Klammer has 122 and Italy's Piero Gros 120. 

TENNIS— RODLAVLRdefcalcd Arthur Ashc6 1,6 4. 
3-6. 6-4 to win the $100,000 U.S. Pro Indoor cham- 
pionship in Philadelphia (pugr 22). 

track a field GEORGI WOODS of (he Pacific 
Coast Club broke his world indoor shotput record 
at the Oregon Invitational meet in Portland with a 
put ol 69'IOH*. eclipsing his 1973 mark by *4". In 
the Iwo-miJc. STEVE PRJJJ ON JAJM sc) an 
American indoor record with a lime of 8:22.08. He 
held the previous mark of 8:24.6. JONI HUNTLEY 
gave the Portland meet its third record by bettering 
the American mark in ihe women's high pimp by 
Vi" with a leap of 5 lOVi". In New York. North Car- 
olina's TONI W ALDROP provided the Millrosc 
Games with its first mile under lour minutes, out- 
kicking Marts Liquori on the final lap and finishing 
KICK WOHLHL I I R I. -Lowed up ho 
victory in the Millrosc 880-yard run by posting the 
season's fastest mile, 3:59.1. on Indiuna University's 
220-yuid liack the next nigtii. 

mileposts NAMED As Bowler of the Year. 
DON McCUNF of Munster, Ind.. by a voicof bowl- 
ing writers. In 1973 McCunc won sis tournaments 
and led pro bowlers ill winnings with $69,(88). 
NAMED: As AFC Coach of the Year h\ the Pro 
Football Writers ol America. JOHN RALSTON 
who led the Denver Broncos to their first winning 
season ever with a 7-5-2 mark. In the NFC the award 
went to CHUCK KNOX, who took the Los An- 
geles Rams from 6-7-1 in 1972 to 12-2 and a di- 
visional championship. 

DltD: AL ROBINSON. 26. lightweight boxer and 
Olympic silver medalist in 1968; in Oakland. He had 
been in a coma for nearly three years following his 
collapse during a workout. 

DIED: ARTHUR G. LENTZ. 65. executive direc- 
tor of the USOC from 1965 to 1973; after a brief 
illness; in New York. 

DIED: JOSEPH A. (Jumping Joe) SAVOLDI. 65. 
a starting fullback on Knutc Rocknc's national 
champion football teams in 1929 and 1930. and the 
1933 professional heavyweight wrestling champion; 
after a long illness; in Cadiz, Ky. 


CREDITS 

20, 21 — lane St 23 Mitel 

Drake. 24, 25 6-ch Clarkson. 26 Rich Clarkson Cl. 
Sheedy & tong, 33 -C. Wood, 50 -bottom, UPt, 57 — 
Dick Rophoel, 67 -Bill fcppr-dge. 70, 71 —Tony Tr.olo. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



MARK ANDERSON, a 

freshman al Elmira 
(N.Y.) College, made 
his school's intercolle- 
giate hockey debut a 
memorable one by reg- 
istering a hat trick in the 
Soaring Eagles' 13-1 
rout of one of the East- 
ern Collegiate Athletic 
Association's hockey 
nonpowers. Penn State. 



CHARLES O'BRIEN, 

42. volleyball coach 
and athletic director at 
Cleveland Hill High m 
Buffalo, has compiled a 
career- record 1 19-1 and 
10 sectional titles in 1 1 
years of Erie County in- 
tcrscholastic competi- 
tion. He was voted 
Western New York 
Coach of the Year. 



kathy beaver, a se- 
nior at Miami (Ohio) 
University, received the 
Hartman Award as the 
outstanding collegiate 
woman sailor of 1973, 
by vote of 18 university 
representatives. The 
MU sailing team won 
trophies in 12 of 13 re- 
gional regattas in w hich 
it competed. 



BILL CARTWRIGHT, a 

7-foot junior center on 
the I Ik Grove (Calif. ) 
High basketball team, 
set a Sacramcnto-area 
record with 62 points 
against Sacramento 
High in the Herd s 15th 
consecutive victory of 
the year. Cartwright is 
averaging 32 points a 



DENISE BURDICK, a 

senior at Marian High 
in Tamacjua. Pa., be- 
came the lirst 1.000- 
point scorer in the 
history of Schuylkill 
County girls' basket- 
ball with a 20-point ef- 
fort against Nanticokc 
High. She has been the 
league MVP for the 
past three years. 


rf 



RODDY KEEFE, 9, of 

Seattle, climbed to the 
summit of Mount St. 
Helens (9,671 feet l: 
then 1 1 days later hiked 
up 12.307-l'oot Mount 
Adams, the second- 
highest peak in Wash- 
ington. Roddy began 
mountain climbing 
vv iih hisfathertwo sum- 
mers ago. 



WE VE REORGANIZED THE U.S. SKI TEAM. 

AND YOU'RE ON IT. — 


This year we have our first national training 
center, a new alpine coach (Mickey Cochran), and a new 
business organization to handle the finances. 

All this adds up to more than we've ever had 
before. But it doesn't add up to enough. 

We need you, too. And every dollar you can give. 

Unlike theski teams ot other countries, theU.S.Ski 
Team gets nofinancial support from the U.S. Government. 

W'e train, compete, and equip ourselves entirely 


through the generosity of the U.S. Public. 

And that makes everyone who cares a vital part 
of the team. 

We’re counting on you to help us win this year at 
the FIS World Championships. m # 

Send your contribution ( tax deductible) -■“jjj 
totheUnitodStatesSkiTeamFund, Box 3030, 

•enver, Colorado 80202. 

And get on a winning team. 



One thing you can say about the seasons of sport... 



.they never run out. 

To make sure you don't miss a single punt. pass, pitch, putt, 
save, sprint or schuss — sign on with SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
every week. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED offers you a re 
served seat for the best of baseball, football, hockey basket- 
ball . . . the whole exciting world of sport. Whatever the 
game, whatever the season. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED helps 
you enjoy and appreciate it more. So use the attached 
card — and enter your subscription today. If someone’s beaten 
you to the card, write to 

Sports Illustrated 

Time-Life Building, Chicago, 

Illinois 60611. Or. call our toll-free 
number: 800-621-8200 (in J/FS ■* 

Illinois, call 800-972-8302). 


19 t h h ole the readers take over 


NOT SUPER ENOUGH? 

Sirs: 

Tex Maule's rendition of Super Bowl VIII 
(It Was the Day of the Dolphins, Jan. 21) as 
another boring affair with those automatons 
in aqua called the Miami Dolphins at center 
stage reflects meaningfully on the pro game 
today. This latest and least entertaining of a 
series of generally tedious Super Sundays 
should give Pete Rozelle and the magnates 
of pro football good cause for reassessing 
the current condition of their overexposed 
and overanalyzed sport (or is business a 
better word?). 

The Dolphins are an excellent team. But 
unfortunately they also epitomize the ex- 
treme conservatism and predictability that 
are killing NFL football as a spectator sport. 
Super Bowl VIII was not played, it was ex- 
ecuted, and unless reforms occur soon the 
NFL will be executed by its own hand. 

David R. Murphy 

Albany, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Tex Maule on his rel- 
atively unbiased report on this year's Super 
Bore, uh, Bowl. Miami is one awesome, in- 
credible machine. As a Viking devotee, I 
could only hope that Minnesota would 
reverse its 1970 form in this so-called classic 
and that Miami would conduct itself on the 
field as 40 human beings rather than as a 
squad of robots. So much for a dream. 

Dave Cullen 

Swansea, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Now that Super Bowl VIII is over and the 
Dolphins have won two in a row, people are 
starting to compare them with the old Green 
Bay Packers. To determine which team 
should be called the best why not play a 
game by computer, as they did an Ali vs. 
Marciano fight? 

Steven Leonard 

Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Your article on football predicting ( Do- 
ing It by the Numbers, Jan. 14) was excel- 
lent, but it also proved that not even the big- 
gest or smartest computer in the world could 
predict the outcome of a game being played 
by two great football teams in pressure com- 
petition. As 1 figure it, Bud Goode’s com- 
puter was off by eight. 

Wayne Riendeau 

Rolling Meadows, III. 

EMPTY CUP 

Sirs: 

Joe Jares' story The Boo-Boo in Bogota 
(Jan. 21 ) about the defeat of the U.S. Davis 


Cup team by Colombia was simply a report 
on a case of the better team winning. Wheth- 
er the Dennis Ralston-coached trio of Char- 
lie Pasarell, Harold Solomon and Erik van 
Dillen and, yes, even Ralston himself, took 
the South Americans lightly or not, the re- 
sult was a clear-cut verdict. 

This was the most lackluster squad to rep- 
resent the U.S. in cup play for many years. 
It is a shame that Stan Smith, Arthur Ashe 
and Jimmy Connors were not available. It 
behooves the powers that be to take imme- 
diate steps to assure the inclusion of Smith, 
Ashe and Connors on the 1975 squad. After 
all, the Australians have their best men go- 
ing for them with Rod Laver, John New- 
combe, Ken Rosewall, et al., and they are a 
tough bunch to beat. 

William F. O’Brien 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

That was a great bit of strategy, sending a 
third-string team to play the Davis Cup in 
Colombia. Well, now we can save our aces 
until 1975. 

John E. Herzog 

Pittsburgh 

BOBBY VS. BORIS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to William Lombardy 
and Sports Illustrated for the fine article 
on Bobby Fischer (A Mystery Wrapped in 
an Enigma, Jan. 21). Fischer deserves atten- 
tion for his fantastic series against Boris 
Spassky. Being able to come from down two 
to win it all is the mark of a true pro. The 
article brought out the extraordinary events 
that surrounded that match. In my opinion, 
it gave the reader a fantastic look inside the 
sport of chess, American style. 

Dan Wearstler 

Lafayette, Ind. 

Sirs: 

My only reaction to the article about 
Bobby Fischer was that, somewhere along 
the line, he should have been soundly 
spanked. His conduct made me ashamed to 
be an American. 

Andrew A. Jasina Jr. 
Sterling Heights, Mich. 

HEIRLOOMS 

Sirs: 

In reference to Dan Jenkins’ article Hound- 
ed by His Heirs (Jan. 14), I must say that it 
is going to take a lot of doing for anyone to 
match the accomplishments of Jack Nick- 
laus. Mr. Jenkins refers to Lanny Wadkins, 
Ben Crenshaw, Johnny Miller and Tom 
Weiskopf as Nicklaus’ heirs. 1 find that hard 
to swallow, because none of these men are 


as accomplished as Nicklaus was when he 
was their age. Nicklaus dominated the am- 
ateur ranks and then shocked the world of 
professional golf by beating the magnificent 
Arnold Palmer in the memorable U.S. open 
at Oakmont. Following that achievement 
he has gone on to win 13 more major 
championships. 

Granted, Crenshaw and Wadkins are 
young, but Miller is no rookie and cer- 
tainly Weiskopf. at 31. has been around. 
Jack Nicklaus is only 34, and he has a long, 
long way to go. 

Pat McCloskey 

Pittsburgh 

GOLF at pau 

Sirs: 

Whitney Tower’s article on steeplechasing 
at Pau ( Joyeux Joint for Jumping Jacques, 
Jan. 14) is certainly interesting, but it seems 
strange that he failed to mention that Pau 
has the oldest golf course on the Continent. 
The following is from A History of Golf by 
Robert Browning, the distinguished British 
golf authority: 

“The story of golf on the Continent of 
Europe begins in romantic fashion with the 
Peninsular War. It is said that after Welling- 
ton’s victory al Orthez in 1814, two officers 
of Scottish regiments who were billeted at 
Pau . . . played a rough and ready game or 
two on the plain of Billcre. They were so 
taken with the attractions of Pau that twen- 
ty years later they both returned on hol- 
iday to Pau and again brought their clubs 
for a round or two of golf. It was not until 
1 856, however, that the Pau Golf Club came 
into being with a nine-hole course and a 
clubhouse in a room in a wayside inn. The 
names of three officers of field rank figure 
along with that of the Duke of Hamilton 
in the list of five founders. . . .” 

John W. Casey 

Tryon, N.C. 

sprinter williams 

Sirs: 

I read with interest and enthusiasm your 
article on Steve Williams (A Late Start, an 
Early Finish, Jan. 21). When Steve was a 
youngster of 15 just becoming interested in 
track, it was noted by his coach that his un- 
usually long stride practically caused him to 
fall off the highly banked gymnasium track. 
As a result, he did most of his practicing in 
the school’s hallways. 

Because he was so lanky and thin, he was 
not used in the 100-yard dash until his last 
meet as a senior, and it was at that meet 
that his unusual speed at the 70-yard mark 
was noticed. 

Steve Williams was and continues to be 
a wonderfully warm youngster, full of love 
continued 
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and affection for his high school— and its 
track coach. 1 know all of this because I 
was his coach. 

Duke Marshall 
Chairman 

Health Education Department 
Evander Childs High School 
Bronx, N.Y. 

NET RETURNS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Peter Carry on his fine 
article on Julius Erving and the New York 
Nets ( Big Julie Is Doing Nicely- Nicely, Jan. 
14). I became a Net fan three years ago, and 
I am glad I did. They have the best starting 
five in the league. I am also happy to see Dr. 
J. displaying his fantastic skills for the Nets 
instead of against them, as he did when he 
was with Virginia. As long as Julie keeps do- 
ing nicely-nicely, the Nets will have nothing 
to worry about. 

Bobby Stallings 

Smithfield, Va. 

Sirs: 

You built me up just to let me down. Af- 
ter gazing at your splendid cover photograph 
of the incredible Dr. J., I expected more of 


the same inside. Alas, nothing. Since Julius 
Erving is the most exciting basketball player 
in the world, we are entitled to more action- 
packed pictures of him. 

Edw'ard P. Mnoian 

Arcadia, Calif. 

Sirs: 

It figures. Dr. J. moves from Virginia to 
New York and you all write a cover story 
about him. 

Paul R. Scott 

Blacksburg, Va. 

SAME OLD GAMES? 

Sirs: 

I j ust finished reading your article on Stew- 
art Brand ( Search for Brand New Earth 
Games, Jan. 7). His tug-of-war with a twist, 
top dog and hunker hawser are identical to 
"games" I played in Marine boot camp in 
1956. Also, aikido appears to be a variation 
of the training we received as part of our ini- 
tiation into hand-to-hand combat. 

I noted with interest that Mr. Brand is 34, 
my age. Is it possible that armed service 
training of some years ago is now being sold 
to a new generation that does not face com- 
pulsory military service? I note the same phe- 


nomenon in the apparent willingness of per- 
sons not many years younger than I to pay 
for activities such as “survival schools." Per- 
haps we Marines had a good deal and just 
didn’t know it. 


Tucker, Ga. 


Ray Heinisch 


TOTEM BOOST 

Sirs: 

I was very pleased to find an article about 
the visiting U.S.S.R. hockey team ( Feasting 
on the Unfortunates, Jan. 14), but there must 
be some mistake. How is it possible that the 
Seattle Totems’ stunning 8-4 upset of the 
Russians received only a passing mention? 

It is not my intention to make the Rus- 
sians seem anything less than the powerful 
hockey team that they are; I saw their series 
against Team Canada, and their perfor- 
mance here last year when they defeated the 
Totems 9-4. But despite any excuses you may 
make for them — “weary and overconfident” 
or whatever — they played well and were 
cleanly beaten by a convincing four-point 
margin in the finest hockey game I've seen 
in years. On that night the Totems would 
have beaten anyone. They would not let the 
Russians establish the awesome passing at- 
conttnued 
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RK Men’s Bar. 
Your skin is 
worth it. 

You can wash and shower with ordinary soap, or you can use 
RK Men’s Bar. The difference is a little money and a lot of benefits. 
Many soaps are highly alkaline and can contribute to dry skin, particu- 
larly during the winter months. RK is non-alkaline. Its pH of 5.5 
matches your skin’s slightly acidic mantle and helps protect its natural 
resources. 

RK Men’s Bar is unique in other ways. It’s made of wheat, 
soothing emollients and moisturizing humectants. 

Put a bar of RK in your shower. It’s shaped to the palm, has a 
clean, fresh look and a distinctive masculine woodspice scent. RK 
Men’s Bar is just one of a complete RK line of protein, acid-balanced 
hair and skin products available only at your barber stylist. 
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The sign says “Best Western’ 
but it’s also Northern, Eastern, 
and Southern. 


Best Western Motels are the 
world’s largest chain of indepen- 
dently owned motels. There are 
1,250 in all, providing first-class 
accommodations all over the map, 



from Mexico to Maine. And all 
of them welcome the American 
Express' Card. 

When you stay at a Best 
Western Motel, you’re assured of 
high standards of cleanliness and 
service, because all Best Westerns 
are regularly inspected. And be- 
cause they’re all privately owned 
and operated, each Best Western 
reflects the personality of its own- 
er in design and style. 

You can reserve a room at any 
Best Western by calling their toll- 
free number: (800) 528-1234. 

If you’re an American Express 
Cardmember, you can give your 
number over the phone and 
guarantee your reservation for 
late arrival. (If you need to cancel, 


remember to call before 6:00 p.m. 
to avoid being charged.) 

There’s a Best Western Motel 
just about anywhere you need 
one. Look for the familiar yellow 
“Crown” emblem. And bring the 
American Express Card. 

If you don’t have one, you can 
pick up an application in your 
room at any Best Western Motel. 
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tack that defeated every other team they 
faced. At the same time the Totems' offense 
kept constant pressure on and put eight goals 
past one of the world’s best goalies. Vladi- 
slav Tretiak. Don Westbrooke scored a hat 
trick and Goalies Bruce Bullock and Dan 
Brady, who each played 30 minutes, were 
brilliant. If you require further proof, con- 
sider the Totems' 6-4 Christmas night vic- 
tory over Chechoslovakia's Dukla Jihlava, 
the only team to play well consistently 
against the Russians. 

I am sure that if the Totems and Russians 
played a scries of games, the Russians would 
dominate, but the fact remains that on 
Jan. 5 the Seattle Totems were victorious and 
deserve more than the mention that Mark 
Mulvoy gave them. 

Jim Brenuln 

Seattle 

DEREK VS. BEP 

Sirs: 

I feel compelled to write you about your 
article on Derek Sanderson ( The Vitas Still 
Dolce , Bin . . ., Jan.7), having just finished 
watching the Jan. 4 Boston-New York tele- 
vised game. As you will recall, the Turk got 
a goal and two assists in this game. I saw no 


fault in his play. He played tough, hard hock- 
ey. Since all of his better plays came in the 
second and third periods, it leads one to con- 
clude he is not as out of condition as Coach 
Bep Guidolin would have us believe. I con- 
sider Guidolin's remarks about Sanderson 
unfair. He said, ‘'Derek wants to play hock- 
ey again, they say. I haven’t seen it, I hav- 
en't seen anything on the ice.” What he saw 
in this game was Sanderson scoring, check- 
ing, penalty killing and hustling down to the 
last minute. 

I will agree that Sanderson is flaky. He is 
outrageous, unconventional and arrogant. 
He is also a fine forcchecker and penalty kill- 
er. and he can win a faceolf from anybody. I 
happen to consider him good for hockey. He 
is an individual in a league of stereotyped 
team players. The publicity he has brought 
the NHL (and the WHA, for that matter) is 
immeasurable. Still, your article was very ed- 
ucational. I never knew about the obstacles 
Derek had to overcome. 

Jean Rowland 

Alexandria, Va. 

Sirs: 

Anyone who would jump to the WHA, 
quit, then sign again with his former club in 


the NHL. and who, as Bruin Coach Bep Gui- 
dolin says, "never played any harder than 
he had to." can't be much. When Sanderson 
says, "There’s only about 20 guys [in the 
WHA] who could play in the NHL," you 
can bet he was not one of those 20. 1 had no 
idea Boston was so desperate for a hockey 
player. 

Mark G. Mili i it 

Woodridge, III. 

Sirs: 

Having lived in Cleveland and having 
watched minor league hockey, I should know 
what it looks like. The WHA is not minor 
league. There are some surprisingly strong 
teams. In fact, the stronger WHA teams 
could beat the lesser NHL teams. 

Jl KKY HtLLEK 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Pat Jordan's story on Derek Sanderson 
and Bepo Guidolin was interesting, but I take 
issue with the comment that Derek is only 
one of the three best centers in the NHL. 
Next to Orr, Derek is the best all-round play- 
er in hockey. 

I do not condone his punkish attitude or 
continued 
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OraLakerora Pacer or a Buck. You'll find all of basketball's biggies 
in one great lineup at the Sports Illustrated Speakers Bureau, 

And that's notall. Ourlist includes over 2,000 of America's biggest 
celebrities from every sport— versatile performers who can jump 
right offthecourt(ice, diamond, gridiron, golf course, or race track) 
and into your marketing and promotion program. 

Sign one up to speak at your next sales meeting, to endorse your 
brand or open your new branch store. Your net results? A basket full 
of good will, good fun and good selling. 

Contact Keith Morris. SI Athletes Service Program and Speakers 
Bureau, Time & Life Bldg., New York, N.Y. 10020. (212) 556-3338. 


The 

"typical” 
American 
car buyer: 



LEGS: Slip 'em 
easily into the 
car by moving 
the steering 
wheel up. 


HANDS: While 
you drive', use 
them to adjust the 
wheel to your 
most comfortable 
position. 


more comfortable 
driving posture as 
you change the 
steering wheel 
position. 


ARMS: Relax! 
Move them 
to where they 
feel best 


Even in a smaller car. 
he/she can still get 
a steering wheel that 
adjusts to his/her size. 


Buying an intermediate or 
smaller car this year? You 
can still have the conve- 
nience and comfort of 
Wheel Steering. The Tilt-Wheel moves up for easy 
entry (and exit). Then, while you drive, you can 
change the steering wheel position. Change your 
driving posture for added comfort. See yoia: GM 


dealer for a dem- 
onstration of Tilt- 
Wheel Steering. 
About 9 out 
of 10 people who order this low- 
cost option once... order it again. 
Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
General Motors Corporation 


HEIGHT: You name it. 
Tilt-Wheel Steering 
adjusts to tall, short 
and in-between. 


NECK: No 
need to crane 
if you're short. 
The wheel adjusts 
down as easily 
as up. 
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More people use Desenex 
to help stop Athlete’s Foot 
than any other remedy. 


DESENEX* is America's number one 
Athlete's Foot preparation. 

That's because anti-fungal Desenex 
contains a medically-proven formula 
that has successfully helped millions 
of sufferers. And the number gets 
bigger every year. 

To help heal Athlete's Foot, use 
Desenex Ointment at night and Desenex 
Powder, or Aerosol, during the day When 
Desenex is used routinely, continued 
protection against fungous infection 
is assured. 

To fight Athlete's Foot, or prevent 
its recurrence, use the preparation with 
the best track record of 
them all-Desenex. 


8 PH AH MAC* AFT 

& 1973 Pharmacralt Division Pennwalt Corporation 



CHANGE of ADDRESS 
& ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


Attach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Mail to: 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

8Q0-62I-82QQ 

(Illinois: 800-972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United States Canada Puerto Rico and the 
Caribbean Islands are Si 2 00 a year. Military personnel anywhere m 
the world S8 50 a year all others SI 6 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 
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CITY 


his life-style, but he is the ultimate center, a 
superb checker, penalty killer par excellence, 
and with some capable wingers he would be 
more than a 25-goal scorer. 

Wallace A. MacLlnnan 
Sterling Junction, Mass. 

BEYOND RACE 

Sirs: 

I find it necessary to voice my dissatisfac- 
tion with the comments of Leonard L. Cope- 
land (Jan. 14). Although I agree with some 
of his facts— essentially that the black man 
has registered greater achievements in mod- 
ern boxing than the white man— this is part- 
ly due to the fact that a number orathlctic 
whites overlook boxing to compete in other 
sports, just as blacks overlook swimming and 
hockey. This is not to say that the results 
would have been different over the past 35 
years; it is just food for thought. 

Comments such as "any good black man 
can beat any good white man" arc racist, 
and if printed in the reverse, they would 
touch off much controversy. I do not think 
there is room in SI for racism black or 
while. 

Edward J. Kelly 

Roslindale. Mass, 

Sirs: 

Some of Mr. Copeland's statements are 
too ridiculous even to merit refutation by the 
facts, such as the example of what Jack 
Dempsey did to Jess Willard, or what Rocky 
Marciano did to 49 straight opponents of 
both races. Nonetheless, when you cut 
through the prejudice, Mr. Copeland's ba- 
sic facts arc correct there have been more 
black champs. The reason? There have been 
more black fighters. 

Boxing has always been a poor man's sport 
in America, a tool for young men to fight 
their way out of the ghetto. Because of the 
racial composition of American slums, most 
of these off-thc-strcct fighters arc black. If 
most of the fighters arc black, it stands to 
reason that most of the champions will be, 
too. And there is the matter of incentives. 
For these fighters it is cither win or go back 
to the ghetto. One tends to fight harder when 
one is fighting to eat. 

So though Mr. Copeland's facts arc cor- 
rect, his interpretation of those facts and his 
entire way of thinking need a lot of adjust- 
ment. Perhaps he would find it easier to 
understand if he stopped looking at these 
men as "blackie" and "whiley" and started 
appreciating them for what they all are- 
champions. 

Michael L. Gaynes 

Highland Park. III. 


Address editorial mail to Spokis Illustrated, 
Time & Liff Building. Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

King Size: 21 mg. "tar", 1.4 mg. nicotine; 
100 mm.- 21 mg. "tar". 1.5 mg. nicotine; a v. per cigarette. FTC Report Sept. 73 



One of the best features you get 
in our new portables is our oldest feature: 

Zenith dependability. 

We took the most-wanted features voltage varies in the home. needing fewest repairs. Survey details 

of our big-screen TVs and designed Convenient O ne-Button Tuning. on request.) 

them into our newest 17” and 19" One touch brings back pre-set We’re proud of our record of 

(diagonal) portables. Features like: brightness, contrast, tint and color level, building dependable, quality products. 

An advanced Chromacolor But, maybe the feature you'll enjoy But if it should ever happen that a 

picture tube. Delivers the brightest most is our oldest feature: the quality Zenith product doesn't live up to your 

color picture in Zenith history. and reliability you get with every expectations, we want to hear from 

100% Solid Slate Chassis .The most Zenith product. you. Write the Vice President, 

powerful we've ever built -for cleaner, (In two recent nationwide surveys. Consumer Affairs, Zenith Radio Corp., 

more natural colors. independent TV service technicians 1900 N. Austin Ave„ Chicago, 111.60639, 

A unique Voltage Regulator. named Zenith, by more than 2 to 1 over At Zenith, the quality goes in 

Protects chassis and picture tube when the next best brand, as the color TV before the name goes on. 

- Simulated TV picture Model shotwv SE17S0R. The Balboa. 


